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ARTICLE I, 


State Papers colle&ed by Edward Larl of Clarendom Fol, If. 
Fol. 11. 15s. Large Paper. il. 5s. Small Paper. Payne. 


ERE the charaGer of the earl of Clarendon eftablithe- 
ed upon no other teflimony, this vaft colleétion of 
papers would alone fufficiently evince his amiable difpofition,. 
integrity, good fenfe, and afliduous application towards ob- 
taining and preferving authentic documents of the Britifh tranf- 
actions during the interefting period in which he lived. We 
cannot behold thefe valuable materials without regretting that’ 
the noble writer did not himfelf enjoy the ule: of them whem 
he compofed: his Hiftory of the Rebellion; which: maft other- 
wife have been rendered more perfe& in point of informations 
kt appears, that fince the publication of the former volume,. 
confiderable acceflions have been made to the colleétion, from, 
whence very important advantages may be expected to accrue: 
with regard to-the hiftory of thofe times, The papers in the- 
volume before us, of which Dr. Scrope has been: fole editor,. 
begin at the year 1637, and to 1640, confift chiefly of the: 
difpatches of Mr. Secretary Windebank to his» majefty and: 
others. We fhall prefent our readers with fuch as are molt 
remarkable, in the chronological order in which they occur, 
The firft is a letter from the earl of Newcaftle to Mrv 
Windebank, om receiving information of his (the earl’s) .be+ 
ing appointed the only gentleman of the bedchamber to the 
prince of Wales, through the immediate favour of their ma~ 
Vor. XXXVI. Spr. 1773. M: jelties. 
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jefties. It expreffes in the ftrongeft terms, the high fenfe he 
entertained of the honour which had been done him by that 
appointment. 


‘ Noble Sir, 

© I befeech you to prefent me in the moft humble manner in the 
world to his Sacred Majefty, and to let his majefty know I fhall as 
cheerfully as diligently obey his majefty’s commands. Truly, the 
infinite favour, honour, and truft his Majefty is pleafed to heap 
on me in this princely employment, is beyond any thing I can 
exprefs. It was beyond a hope of the moft partial thoughts I 
had about me: neither is there any thing in me left, but a 
thankful heart filled with diligence, and obedience to his Sacred 
Majeity’s will. 

¢ It is not the leaft favour of the King and Queen’s Majetties to 
let me know my obligation: and I pray, fir, humbly inform their 
Majefties, it is my greateft bleffing that I owe myfelf to none but 
their Sacred Majeftics. God ever preferve them and their's, and 
make me worthy of their Majefties’ favours ! 

‘ I have had but feldom the honour to receive letters from you; 
but fuch as thefe you cannot write often, But truly I am very 
proud I received fuch happy news by your hand, which fhall ever 
oblige me to be inviolably, 

Sir, your moft faithful 
and obliged Servant 
Welbeck, the 2:ft March, 1637. 
W. NEWCASTLE,, 


In fome of the fubfequent letters we find, that a negocia- 
tion was entered into by Charles f. for procuring from the 
court of Spain and the infant cardinal in’ Flanders, fix thou- 
fand difciplined troops, for the purpofe of fuppreffing the re- 
bellion ; in confideration of which fervice, a warrant was to 
be granted for levying fuch a number of the king’s fubje@ts as 
fhould be fufficient to complete the Englifh and Iriff regi- 
ments in the Spanifh army. ‘This negociation feems to have 
proved abortive through the inability of Spain, on account of 
fome recent lofies, to comply with a diminution of their force ; 
but that the unfuccefiful iffue of it produced no coolnefs 
between the two crowns, appears from the fubftance of an- 
other in the year 1640, which is as follows, 


¢ I. That the king of Great Britany will make a league offenfive 
and defenfive with the king of Spain, and break with the Hol- 
landers, immediately after the fuppreffion of the rebellion in Scot- 
land, and the reducing that kingdom to the former obedience, in 
which it was before thefe prefent troubles. 

‘ II. That the king of Great Britany hath granted a levy of 
3000 Irifh for the fervice of the king of Spain; for which purpofe 
the lord-lieutenant of Ireland is preiently to defpatch orders necef- 
fary to that levy 

‘Ill. That the king of. Great Britany hath likewife granted a 
fhip for the wafting of the marquis of Cersivo and the counteis of 
Feria into Spain. 

‘IV. That 
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-€ IV. That his majefty hath likewife named Dr. Eden to join 
with the doétor of the admiralty of Dunkirk, brought hither by 
the marquis of Velada, for compofing the differences between the 
fubjects of the two crowns. : 

* V. That in the mean time, and until the full accomplifhment 
of this league, and for the actions of this prefent fummer, the 
king of Great Britany will give convoy to fuch money and men as 
fhall come from Spain to Flanders, and from Flanders to Spain; 
and in cafe that Dunkirk, or any other place upon the coatt of 
Flanders, thall be afflaulred by the Hollanders, or other enemies of 
Spain, the king of Great Britany will fuccour it, and will keep 
commerce and navigaticn open and free between the ports of : 
England and thofe of Flanders: for the performance whereof the 
king of Great Britany fhall add prefently, over and above the fleet 
which he was to have before at fea, twenty fhips more to pafs up 
and down the channel, and to fee performed that which is above 
mentioned. 

~€ VI. That in confideration of all this, the king of Spain thall 
furnith by way of loan 1200™ crowns, to be paid to the king of 
Great Britany ; 600" whereof to be paid within one month, and 
the other 600" at Michaelmasnext. And if the king of Great Bri- 
tany fhall fail on his part in any of the premiffes, then he fhall be 
obliged to repay to the king of Spain the faid 12z00™crowns. And 
for fecurity of this repayment the king of Great Britany fhall 
oblige himfelf by bond fealed with the great feal of England; to 
which as well his own goods as thofe of his fubjeéts thall be 
liable. | 

‘ VII. That in regard of the great charge of this fleet of twenty 
fhips to be put to fea by his majefty of Great Britany, the king of 
Spain fhall make an allowance of 1o00™ crowns by the month, the 
fame to continue during fuch time as the faid fleet fhall be at fea 
and employed as aforefaid. And the faid allowance of 100™ crowns 
by the month fhall be deducted by his majefty of Great Britany 
out of the faid fum of 1200" crowns, and fhall be allowed and 
acknowledged by his majefty of Spain in part of fatisfaction, or in 
full payment of the faid r200™ crowns, accerding as the faid 
monthly allowance of 100™ crowns fhall be found to arife unto upon 
account. And further, if it fhall be neceflary, for the fervices 
aforefaid, that the faid fleet of the king of Great Britany fhall be 
increafed, to a great number of thips, and fhall exceed the number 
of twenty fail, then the king of Spain fhall increafe the monthly 
allowance from 100™ crowns proportionably after the fame rate, 
and according to the number of fhips that fhall be increafed, the 
fame to be likewife deducted upon account out of the 1200" im- 
pretted as aforefaid. 

‘ Vill. And becaufe this aétion at fea may be of fome conti- 
nuance, the king of Spain fhall oblige himielf, that when the faid 
1200" crowns fhall be run out, and repaid by the king of Great 
Britany, by way of deduétion for the charge of the fleet, the king 
of Spain fhall pay and advance trom time to time to the king of 
Great Britany four moths pay before hand, that is 400" crowns for 
anew fupply for the time to come, and fo from time to time to 
advance the like fum,.as Jong as the action at fea fhall continue, 
the fame to be aliowed to the king of Great Britany toward the 
Charge of the faid fleet, and to be deducted after upon account, ace 
cording to the proportion and number of fhips to be employed by 
his majety of Great Britany. 

M 2 «IX. That: 
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‘ IX. That of all thefe propofitions account fhall be given to, 
the ambaffador of his majefty of Great Britany at Madrid, that he 
may treat with the king of Spain and his minifters, and a rejolution. 
returned hither with all the {peed that may be. 

¢ X, That likewife the fame propofitions fhall be fent in writin 
under the hand of fecretary Windebank to the marquifes of Ve. 
Jada and Muluezzi, and to don Aloncgo de Cardenas, that they, 
may underftand them the better, and fend them into Spain, that; 
fo the proceedings on both. fides may be with all: clearnefs, and 
the beft means uled for gaining of time and perfeéting af this: 
agreement, without fending to and fro of more meflengers. 

¢ And becaufe the principal fcope of this negociation is the 
league offenfive and defeniive, which cannot take effeci until Scot. 
land fhall be abfolutely reduced, it is therefore agreed: on both. 
fides, that the life of this bufinefs confifts in expedition and fecrecy,, 
without both which it muft come to nothing: it being evident,. 
that if either his majefty of Great Britany fhall not be prefently, 
fupplied with monies for this a¢tion of Scotland, the war there. 
muft be drawn out into greater length; or, if this treaty of cone 
federacy fhall come to be difcovered by the French and Holland. 
ers, they will infallibly foment the rebellion, and-confequently re- 
tard the reducing of that kingdom, and fa the confummation of. 
the league. Wherefore the ambaffadors of the king of Spain have. 
promifed in the king their mafter’s name, that his majefty of Great: 
Britany fhall be punétually complied with in both thefe ;- which, 
the ambaflador of the king of Great Britany in Madrid is to take: 
notice of, and. to prefs for a fudden refolution and- anfwer. ace. 
cordingly.’ 

Several letters, pafs between his majefty and the lords Jers 
myn and Culpeper, and Mr. John Afhburnham, his ambaffa- 
dors at France, concerning the London Propofitions, and pare. 
ticularly refpeciing the Covenant. The ambafladors above- 
mentioned, and the queen, who was now likewife abroad, ap- 
pear to have been the perfons with whom his majefty chiefly 
advifed on thofe important fubje&s; though it would féem. 
that he alfo paid great regard to the opinion of Dr. Steward, 
a phyfician. The unhappy fituation of Charles at this time, 
is fuch as fearce can be contemplated without the tendereft 
emotions of fympathy ; and the moft obdurate adverfary to. 
the royal.caufe might relent at the profpe& of the monarch 
embarraffed between the demands of his enemies and the 
counfels of his friends, and opprefied with an anxiety to ree 
gulate his conduct by the ditates of duty and of prudence. 
One of thefe letters, written in cypher, may ferve to give our 
readers an idea ot the force of his majetty’s expoftulation with 
ambafladors on the abovementioned fubjes. 
© His Majefly to ihe Lords Jeemyn and Culpeper, and Mr. Joho 

Athburnam. 
‘ Newcaftcll, Wednefday 12 Aug. 

€ Upon Saterday lat I receaved on from you all three of the 6s 
another from 385 and 386 of the 3. and a thurd from 385 of the 
‘a0, of Aug. toall which I now wil anfwer; firlt, to the fingle let- 
ters 
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‘er: Ithank 385 foryour newes of my young doughter’s fafe aryvall’ 
in France; of which tho’ | was fo ignorant that but by youl knew 
‘not that fhe was gone out of England, yet I fully approve of. her 
jurney (for which I defyre you to thank my L. Dalkeeth for me) ; 
as likwais that you have furnifhed me with an an{wer concerning 
the iles of Jerfey and Garnfey. Now, for the other two, I will an- 
fwer them together. Then know, that as ye ar extreamly and un- 
aniwerably right concerning the Propofitions in general, fo ye ar 
mighitely miftaken in the church particular, not only as to the 
ftate of that indevidual queftion, but alfo for the importance of it. 
Firft then take it upon my credit (of which Iam as fure as that 
this is caled paper upon which I wryte), that Prefbiterian govern- 
ment and abolution of Epifcopacy, without eftablifhing the Co- 
‘venant in ail my kingdomes, will nowais pleafe the Scots; for the 
attaining to which, they may pofhibly be content not to name it 
untill I be engaged to fetle church governement as they pleafe (and 
belive it, that no engagement will ferve them but fuch as I fhall 
never be able to retyre from); but being done, I thall be as it 
wer to begin againe, anlefs the Covenant be lykwais fetled. And 
‘to fay the truth, the eftablifiing the church as they would have 
it, goes more than halfe way for the fetling of the other.. But 
the fourbery of all this bufinefs is, they belive (for which they 
have too -good reafon) that granting the one, the other muft ne- 
ceflarny follow, and therfor have not infifted upon the Covenant 
with 351. only perfwading her that the queftion is meerly be- 
tweene the two governements. So much for the ftate of the 
quettion. 

‘ Now for the confequence. This alteration of governement 
(though without the Covenant, which I conceave cannot be) I be- 
live to be as diftruétive to the regall power, as the quitting of the 
militia. My reafon is that theire doétrine, which is antimonarchi- 

_ call, cannot but be admitted with theire governement; which is 
moft evident, becaufe ali our orthodox devines will be expelled or 
filenced, and theirs introduced. Now that theire doétrine is fuch, 
I will give you but two evidences (befydes theire adhering to the 
covenant); firft, I cannot get here a railing lybell anfwered, written 
in defence of Lilborne (allbeit they all condem it, becaufe it 
railes at all governement and nobility), meerly becaufe they will 
not contradict his ground; which is, that the fupreme power is in 
the people: this being the true reafon I bolted out of Mr. Hen- 
derfon, although they pretend other caufes pablickly. For the 
fecond, I refer you to my paper of difputations, which you fhall 
have by the F. amb. If thus fhortly I have not given you full fa- 
tisfaction, yet if you thinke that 1 underftand any thing in re- 
ligion, then belive me that the Prefbiterian tenents and governe- 
ment ar more erronious then thofe of the church of Rome, and 
abfolutly inconfiftant with monarchy s which I irrecoverably de- 
ftroy, according to owen rules, if legally I introduce that which 
is fo diftruétife to it. But for all this endevors muft never be 
given over for gaineing of the Scots to my fyde, thougi I may be- 
live it impoflible, no more then [for] the regaining of my rights 
in my tyme, which I elteeme as cdefperat, all things being poflible 
with God. for take it from mee, the Sec, will never declare for 
me (uniefs I fhould make fuch concethons tor dettruétion of mo- 
narchy, which by the grace of God I never will doe) untill a 
trong vifible force appeare for me (which I belive muft begin 
abroade) ; of which 1 have verry litle hope, at leaf in tyme to 

M 3 fave 
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fave me. Concerning which, your joint letter of the 6 of Aug, 
(as I take it, for this, as fome others, is fo dated that [ know not 
well what to make of it) towards the end gives me full fatisfac- 
tion. For I know 351 will be as carfull of my prefervation as my 
owen hart can defyre (and poffibly, fometymes more); having 
made thofe queres only to give her the true ftate of my con- 
dition. ‘To which I will add one more (to you three, but not 
to her); that is, Icommand you to give me your opinions freely, 
which is lefs hurt to my crowne and pofterity, that I be a pri- 
foner within my dominions, or at liberty elfewhere; for be con- 
fident that one of theafe muft be my cafe very fhortly. And yetI 
afleure I know my caufe to be fo juft, that (by the grace of God) I 
fhall never faint in it; only prefie me not againft my confcience. 
So farwell. | 

‘ Miftakings in the wryting trobles me fome tymes; as for ex- 
ample [107. 71. 241. 82. 16. 44. 87. 26. 88. 11. 82. 26. 49. 63.] 
This is on of your parenthefis; wherfore examin your’s better, 
and excufe the errors in myne, for] have none to help me.’ 


In a fubfequent letter, when he is farther urged by the 
fame counfellors to comply implicitly with the demands of the 
Prefbyterians, from the motive of political neceflity, to which 
they infift he ought to facrifice every other confideration, he 
exprefies bimfelf in the following pathetic terms. ‘ Far when 
thofe few from whom I can only expect encouragement in my 
conftancy, fhall condemn me of wilfulnefs, and by it make 
me the diftroyer of my crowne and family, how can you thinke 
it poflible for me to joy in any thing after this? It is fuch a 
greefe, that muft finke any honeft hart, and I am fure would 
foone doe myne, if I did not hope, and that fhortly, to make 
you fee and confefs your error.’ 

So anxious does his majelty appear to have been for accom- 
modating this important object of deliberation on juftifable 
ground, that we find him applying to the bifhop of London, 
for his fincere opinion how far his compliance with the demands 
of the Prefbyterians would be confiftent with moral obligation, 
We fhall lay before our readers the papers relative to this 
tranfaction, 

* His Majefty to the Bifbop of London. | 
‘ My Lord, Newcaftle 30 Sep. 1646. 

¢ My knowledge of your worth and learning, and particularly 
in refolving cafes of confcience, makes me at this time (I confefs) 
put you toa hard and bo!dtafk. Nor would Ido it, but that I am 
confident that you know not what fear isin a good caufe. YetlI 
hope you believe that I thal! be loth to expofe you tuo a neediefs 

anger; afluring you that I will yield to none of your friends in 
the care of your prefervation. I need not te!] you the many per- 
fuafions and threatenings which have been ufed to me for making 
me change Epifcopal irto Prefbyterial government; which ab- 
olutely to do is fo dir:* ly againit my confcience, that (by the 
grace of God) no mifery fhall ever make me. But I hold myfelf 
obliged by all honeit means to efchew the mifchief of this too vi- 


{ible ftorm. And I think fome kind of compliance to the inky, 
o 
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of the times may be fit, as my cafe is, which at another time were 
unlawful. Thefe are the grounds which have made me think of 
this inclofed Propofition; the which, as it one way looks handfome 
to me, fo in another I am fearful leaft I cannot make it with a fafe 
con{cience ; of which I commaud you to give me yeur opinion, 
ppon your allegiance; conjuring you that you wil! deal plainly 
and freely with me, as ye will anfwer it at the dreadful day of 
judgment. I conceive the queftion to be, whether I may witha 
fafe confcience give way to this propofed temporary compliance, 
with a refolution to recover and maintain that doctrine and dii- 
cipline wherein I have been bred. The duty of my oathis herein | 
chiefly to be confidered ; I flattering myfelf hat this way I better 
comply with it, than being conftant to a flat denial; confidering 
how unable I am by force to obtain that which this way there wants 
not a probability to recover, if accepted (otherwile, there is no 
harm done); for my regal authority once fettled, I make no quef- 
tion of recovering Epifcopal government. And God is my wit- 
nefs, my chiefeftend in regaining my power, is to do the church 
fervice. So expecting your reafons to ftrengthen your opinion, 
whatfoever it be, I refit 

: Your mott affured, real, faithful, conftant friend, 

. CHARLES R. 

‘ Idefire your opinion in the particulars, as well as in the ge- 
nerals, of my Propofition. For it is very poffible that you may 
like the fcope of it, yet mend much in the penning of it. I give 
you leave to take the affiftance of the bifhop of Salifbury and Dr, 
Sheldon, or either of them; but let me have your an{wer with all 
convenient fpeed. None knows of this but Will. Murray, who pro- 
mifes exact fecrecy. If your opinion and reafons fhall confirm me 
in making this Propofition, then you may fome way be feen in 
it; otherwife, I promife you that your opinion fhall be con- 
cealed. 

© A Propofition for frttling Religion. 

© Whatfoever was the neceflity of reformation of religion at the 
beginning of this parliament, no man will now make the leatt 
queftion of it. And I believe it is little lefs evident that the pre- 
fent diliractions are fo great, and of fuch a nature, as it is much 
out of the power of any buman Fiat to fettle them: there being no 
way, In my opinion, to reftore that happy tranquillity which the 
Church of England hath Jately and milerably loit, but, by a fo- 
lemn, free, and ferious debate by a weil chofen number of divines 
of each opinion. For certainly, perfecution never was, nor will 
be, found a good way for converfion. 

* Thefe confiderations have made me form a Propofition, which 
m man but myfelf hath thought on. It is, that concerning mate 
ters of religion, i will be content that all things remain for three 
years zw fiatu quo nunc, fo as J aud my boufehold be not hindered 
from uling that torm of God's fervice which we bave always done ; 
aud that, in the mean time a committee be cholen of both houfles 
(the fewer the better) to confult and debate with fixty weil chofen 
divines (that 3s to fay, twenty of my naming, as many of the Pref- 
byterians, and as many of the Independents), bow the church fhall 
be fettled and governed at the end of three years; or fooner, if 
parties and differences may be fooner agieced. 1 do not mean that 
thefe committees fhall have any other power than of hearing, de- 
bating, and reporting ; for I always underftand that the determi- 


Nation of all be left to me with the two houfes. 
M4 ‘ Now, 
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‘ Now, if this*be accepted, I expeéét that thisfhould rather fact- 
jitate than retard the fettling of civil matters, giving you power 
‘to make ufe of thefe, as you fhall judge beft for that peaceable end 
for which all good men defire. — 

‘ The Bifbops of London and Salifbury to his Majefy. 
* May it pleafe your majefty, ’ 

¢ In obedience to your majefty’scommand, we have advifed upor 
this Propofition, and your maijeity’s doubts arifing thereon. And 
attending to our duty and your majefty’s ftrict charge laid upon 
ais, we fhall deliver our opinions, and the fenfe we have of it, 
plainly and freely, to the beit of our underitandings; nor fhall we 
fail in point of fidelity, however we may in judgment. 

‘ The doubt is touching the Jawtulnefs of a temporary com- 
pliance in matters of religion, in the ftate they now here ftand; 
that is, as we apprehend it, whether your majefty may, without 
breach of your oath, and with a fafe confcience, permit for fome 
time the exercife of the directory for worfhip, and practice of dif- 
cipline, as they are now ufec and ftand enjoined by ordinance. 

‘ For refolution whereof, we fhall take the boldnefs to make ufe 
of thofe grounds which we find laid down to our hands in your 
majefty’s directions. For your majeity’s conftancy and fixednets of | 
refolution not to recede from what you have by oath undertaken, 
ijn that matter, as it gives you a great Jatitude to walk in, with 
fafety of confcience in your enceavours to that end (the reétitude 
of intention abating much of the obliquity in all actions) fo the 
full expreflions you have been now pleafed to make of it, and, 
that what you propofe at prefent is in ordine thereunto, doth much 
facilitate the work, and fit us for a refolution. 

‘ Taking therefore your majefty’s fettled determination touch- 
ing the church for a foundation unremoveable, and this propofi- 
tion (in your majefty’s defign) as a means fubfervient thereunto; 
confidering alfo the condjtion your majeity’s affairs now ftand in, 
being deftitute of al! means compulfory, or of regaining what is 
Joft by force; we cannot conceive in this your majefty’s condef- 
cenfion any violation of that oath, whereof your majefty is fo juftly 
tender, but that your majefty doth hereby ftill continue to preferve 
and proteét the church by the bett ways and means you have now 
left you (which is all the oath can be fuppofed to require); and 
that the permiffion hereby intended (whereby, in fome mens ap- 
prehenfions, your majefty may feem to throw down what you defire 
to build up) 3s not only levelled to that end, but, as your majeity 
ftands periuaded, probably Atted for the effecting it in fome mea- 
gure. ' 

‘ And as your majefty will ftand clear (in our judgments, at 
leaft) in refpeét of your oath, which 1s principally to be regarded, 
fo neither do we think your majetty will herein trefpafs in point of 
conicience ; becante your majeity fiading them already fettled, and 
as it were in poftefion, do only, what in other cafes is ufual, not 
difturb that poficiion while the differences are in hearing, or 
{which is more juitifable} permit that which you cannot hinder, if 
you wouid ; not commanding it (for that may vary the cafe) but 
«which poiibly may be better liked) leaving it upon that foot it now 
ftands, enjoined by the authority of the houfes, which is found 
ftrong enough to enforce the obedience. Which intendment of 
your majefty would ftand more clear, if this point of a temporary 
teieration weve Hot Jaid as the principle of the propofition (as now 
it 
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$t may feem to be ftanding im the front), but as an acceffory and 
neceflary conceflion for the more peaceable proceeding in the bu- 
finefs. The firft part therefore in the Propofition «might be, for 
the accommodation of differences by a debate between parties (as it 
Jies in the Propofition), and then, ‘that, during that debate all 
things remain fiatu quo nunc without any interruption or difturbance 
from your majefty, provided the debate determine and a fettlement 
be’made within fuch a time, &c. and that your majefty and your 
houfehold, in the interim, be not hindered, &c. which notwith= 
ftanding we humblyfubmit to your majefty’s better judgment to 
alter or not. : ; 

« We cannot but have a lively fenfe of the great troubles your 
majefty undergoess and doubr not but that God who bath hitherto 
given you patience in them, will blefs you with a deliverance out 
-of them in due time, and make the event of your conftant endea- 
vours an{werable to the integrity of your majefty’s heart; which is 
the prayer of your majeity’s ) 

moft obedient and humble Servants 


GUIL. LONDON. BR. SARUM. 


The anfwer from the bifhops to his majefty is dated from 
Fulham, O€. 14, 16455 and on the 16th of the fame month, 
which was before he could have received it, he writes to the 
queen from Newcaftle on the fame interefting fubje& of the 
Propofitions. As this letter fhews not only the principle of 
honour on which his majefty aéted, but alfo prefents us with 
the warmeft declaration of his conjugal affection, we fhall lay 
it before our readers as a {pecimen of the epiftolary corref- 
pondence which fubfifted between this unfortunate monarch 
and his royal confort during thefe difaftrous times. 


€ Deare hart, Newcaftell, Fryday, 16 O&. 1646. 


*‘ AsT know thou canft not dout of my perfect reall and »un- 
changeable love to thee, and that there is no earthly thing I ftudy 
more (indeed none fo much) then thy contentment (for it mutt 
always retourne to me with intereit); fo it would intollerably ad to 
my affi:ctions if thou fhould not be fatisfied with that account which 
Davenant and theafe inclofed copies will give thee. Nor I cannot 
doute but thou will, when thou confiders that if I fhould forfake 
my owen confcience, I cannot be true to or worthy of thee. Nor 
fhould I forgive myfelf, if by a mifinformed or ftraitlaced con- 
{cience, I fhould prejudice thy jult ends. Wherfor I afleure thee 
that the abfolute eftablifhing of Prefbiteriall governement would 
make me but a titulary king. And that this is fo, both the Wills, 
Davenant and Murray, confeffes; but then they fay, thata prefene 
abfolut conceftion is the only way to reduce the governement, as [ 
would have it. But I hope that this argument will not be judged 
fufficient by 385 and 386. for they confefs that a flower of the 
crowne, once given away by act of parlament, is not reducible. 
And if the fupremacy in church affaires be not, I know not what 
is. For thou muft underftand that (whichI finde cleerly miftaken 
by all you in France) the difference between the two governements 
(Epitcopal and Prefbiterian) is one of the leaft differences now among 
us, even in points of religion. For under the pretence of a thorough 
reformation (as they call it) they intend to take away all the 

power 


Fulham, 14 Oct. 1646. 
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ower of the ecclefiaftical governement from the crowne, and place 
it in the two houfes of parlament. Befides they will introduce 
that doctrine which teaches rebellion to be lawfull, and that the 
fupreame power is in the people; to whom kings (as they fay) 
ougiit to give account, and be corrected, if they do amifs. 

‘ This, Iam confident, will fatisfy thee that I have reafon (be- 
fides that great argument of confcience) to endure all extreamities, 
rather than to fuffer by my confent the abfolute eftablifhing of 
that governement, which brings along with it fuch great ruinous 
miichefes, And certainly if the Scots will be content with any 
thing lefs then the diftruétion of the effentialls of monarchy, I 
have done that which muft content them, and make them de- 
clare for me, in cafe my offers fhould be rejected at London, which 
1 expect. Thus I hope (whatfoever becomes of me) to have this 
comfort, that I fhall not in any kynde be leflened in thy opi- 
nion, which isthe only thing thatcan make him truly miferable, 
who is eternally Thyne. 

We do not find, by any pofitive declaration in thefe papers» 
what influence the opinion of the bifhops had upon his ma- 
jefty’s mind ; but in a letter which he difpatches to the queen, 
the 21 ft of November, he affirms, that his three years con- 
ceflion of Prefbyterial government proceeded chiefly from a de- 
fire of affording her fatisfaétion. ‘ For,’ fays he, § nether 
was it extorted from me by importunity, or fynding out the 
difcovery of a new neceffety; nor have I thereby any whit 
abandoned the great and not to be forfaken argument of my 
confcience. For, upon my faith to thee, my earneft defire 
of giving thee fatisfattion Was the cheefe, I may fay only, 
caufe that made me fynde out this way; to fhow thee, and,~- 
as I thought, demonftratively, that the Scots will not joyne 
with me but upon fuch conditions as are deftructive to mo- 
narchy.’ 

It would be uncandid either to queftion his majefty’s fince- 
rity in this declaration, or condemn his facility in facrificing 
an object of fo much public coifequence to the inclination of 
the queen. The whole of his letters authorife us to conclude, 
that he never entertained hopes of any falutary effeét from 
the conceflion to the prefbyterians, and in fuch a fituation, it 
could not be unjufltifiable to confult the difpofitions of a 
confort, not only endeared to him by the tendereit affec- 
tion, but whofe happinefs was fo much intereited in his come 
phiance ; efpeciaily when his condué coincided with the warm- 
eft requefts, and reiterated declarations of all with whom he 
advifed. 

The various letters that pafs between the king and his cor- 
refpondents, telate chiefly to the propofitions of the Prefby- 
terians ; the moft important tranfation in the period to which 
this volume refers, ‘The temper of Charles I. is more clearly 


delineated by thefe papers, tlian by any work hitherto puv- 
Sh; 
lifhed ’ 
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lithed ; and whatever idea may be entertained refpefting the po- 
litical foundation of the principles which governed his public 
condué, it muft be acknowledged, that the re€titude of his in- 
tentions receives great confirmation from the materials with 
which we are here prefented. At the fame time, that thefe 
papers place the character of that unfortunate monarch in an 
amiable light, the multiplicity of bufinefs which they difcover 
that he tranfacted in perfon, umaffififted by any fecretary, and 
labouring under a variety of public and private cares, evince 
him to have poffeffed more eminent abilities and ftrength of 
mind, than has been generally admitted by hittorians. 
[ To be concluded in our next. | 





II. Fundamenta Entomologiz: or, an IntroduGion to the Knowledge 
of Infe&s. Being @ Tranflation of the Fundamenta Entomologia 
of Linneus, farther illuffrated with Copper Plates and Addi- 
sions. By W. Curtis, Apothecary. 8vo. 35. White. 


X7E are here prefented with the verfion of a finall treatife 
on infe&is, written originally by Andrew John Bladh, a 
pupil of Linnzus, and publifhed in the feventh volume of 
that celebrated author’s Ameenitates Academicz. Mr, Curtis 
acquaints us, that the pleafure he received from Mr. Bladh’s 
performance, with the hopes of facilitating the knowledge of 
infeéts, and rendering that ftudy more general, were the mor 
tives which induced him to this tranflation. For anfwering 
thefe laudable purpofes, he has undoubtedly made choice of a 
very proper author, whofe defcriptions are generally accurate ; 
and Mr. Curtis himfelf, by the two copper plates, and other 
iluftrations he has added to the verfion, has not a little ine 
creafed the utility of which the treatife may be produstive. 

We fhall lay before our readers the general defcription of 
infe&ts, as contained in the feventh and fuch a part of the 
eighth fediion, as may be underftood without referring to the 
pilates. 

‘ Wheever is defirous of attaining a fyftematic knowledge 
of infects ought primarily to be folicitous about acquiring the 
terms made ufe of in the fcience, that fo he may be able 
rightly to denominate every part of an infec&t. ‘This then as 
the firlt rudiments of the fcience, we fhall begin with. The 
ftudent is firft to know what an infect is, leit he miftake hip- 
pocampi, and other amphibious animals for them, as was 
formerly done, or confound them with the vermes, which 
Linnzus firft diftinguifthed from infe&s, and which differ as 
effentially from them as the clafs mammalia do from birds. 
Every infe& is furnifhed with ahead, antenna, and feet, of 
all 
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‘all which the yermes are deftitute. All infe&s have fix or 
more feet ; they refpire through pores placed on the fides of 
their bodies, and which are termed fpiracula; their fkin is ex- | 
ternally hard, and ferves them inftead of bones, of which 
they have internally none. From this definition, the acus 
marina is evidently no infe&. But the antennz placed on 
the fore part of the head, conftitute the principal diftinGion. 
Thefe are jointed and moveable in every part, in which they 
differ from the horns of other animals; they are organs cone 
veying fome kind of fenfe; but we have no more idea what 
this kind of fenfe is, than a man has, who, without eyes, ats 
tempts to determine the particular aGion of the rays of light 
on the retina of the eye, or to explain the changes which 
from thence take place in the human mind. That they are 
the orga:.s of fome kind of fenfe, is apparent from their per- 
petually moving them forward; yet the hard cruit with which 
they are invefted, and their fhortnefs in flies and oter in- 
fects, would induce one to believe them not to be the organs 
of touch: that they are tubular, and filled with air, and fome 
kind of humour, appears from the antenne of butterflies im- 
merfed in water. To come now to the terms of the art. A 
knowledge of the external parts of the body is firft to be efta- 
blithed, which, after the method of anatomifts, we divide 
into head, trunk, abdomen, and extremities, 

* Se&t. 8. Caput the bead, This part in infects is without brain, 
The difference between the brain and fpinal marrow confifts 
in the former being a medullary part organized. We do not 
deny the exiftence of a medullary thread in the head of in- 
feéts, but we never could difcover it to be organized: hence 
the hippobofca equina, or horfe fly, will live, run, nay even 
copulate, after being deprived of its head; to fay nothing of 
many others which are capable of living a long while in the 
fame fituation. As they are not furnifMed with ears, we ap- 
prehend them incapable of hearing ;.as we can no more con- 
ceive that fenfe to exift without ears, than vifion without eyes. 
They are neverthelefs fufceptible of any fhrill or loud noife, as 
weil as fithes, but in a manner different from that of hearing. 
We are alfo dubious if they have the fenfe of fmeil, no organ 
being found in them edapted to that purpofe ; they neverthe- 
JefS perceive agreeable and fetid effluvia, but in a manner 
wholly unknown tous. Many infets have no tongue, nor 
make any found with their mouth; but for this purpofe, fome 
ufe their feet, others their wings, and others, fome elaftic in- 
firument with which they are naturally furnifhed. Molt ine 
feéis have two eyes, but the gyrinus has four, the fcorpion 
fix, the fpider eight, and the fcolopendra three. They have 
no 
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no eye-brows, but the external'tunic of their eyes is hard antl 
tranfparent like a watch-glafs; their eyes’ have no’ external 
motion, unlefs.it be in the crab. They confift for the nioft | 
part of one lens only ; but in thofe of the butterfly, dipterat; 

and many of the beetles; they are more numerous: Pugett: 
difcovered 17,325 lenfes in the cornea of a butterfly, and 
Lewenhoeck, 800 in a fly.’ 

The author afterwatds delivers a. particalar account’ of the 
various parts and peculiarities in the feveral fpecies. of infeéts, 
with an explanation’of the names under which they are clafled 
by the writers of natural hiftory. But one of the moft inte- 
refting fubje&ts in the treatife is the fex, the obfervations on: 
which will, we doubt not, be acceptable to our readers. 

‘ The fame difference of fex exifts. in infe&s as in otter 
animals, and they’ even appear more difpofed’ to increafeé’ their 
fpecies than other animals; many of them; when’ become 
perfe&, feeming to be created for no other purpofe but to pro- 
pagate their fpecies. Thus the filk-worm, when it arrives’ at’ 
its perfect or moth ftate, is incapable of eating, and cah 
hardly fly = it endeavours only to propagate’ its fpecies ; after 
which the male immediately dies, and the female, as foon as: 
fhe has depofited her eggs 

‘ In many infe&s, the male and female are with difficulty: 
diftinguifhed;. andin fome they ditfer fo widely, that’ an un= 
fkilful perfon might eafily take the male, and female, of the 
fame infect for different fpecies ; as for inftance, in the pha- 
lena humuli,. piniaria, ruffula ; each fex of which differs’ in 
colour, This.unlikenefs is {till more apparent in fome infea&s, 
in which the male has wings, and the female none, as in’ the 
coccus, lampyris, phalena antiqua, brumata, lichenella: 
And as moft infeéts remain a long while in copulation, as we 
may fee in the tipula, and filk-worm; the winged males fly 
with the winglefs females, and carry them about from’ one 
place to another, as in the phalxzna antiqua. It is, however, 
no certain rule, that when one infect of the fame fpecies is 
found to have wings and the other to be without, the former 
mult neceffarily be the male, and the latter the female. The 
aphides, for inftance, are an exception; and befides thefe, 
individuals of both fexes, and of the fame fpecies, are found 
without wings, as the carabi majores, tenebriones, mcloes, 
cimices. The gryllus pedeftris is likewife deftitute of wings, 


» and might have paffed for a grillus in its pupa ftate, had it 


not been feen in copulation; for it is well known that no in- 
fect can propagate its fpecies, till it arvives at its laft or per- 
#:@ ftate. 

‘* Plee 
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«¢ Pleraque infectorum genitalia fua intra anum habent ab- 
fcondita, et penes folitarios, fed nonnulla penem habent bi- 


fidum: Cancri autem et Aranei geminos, quemadmodum non-: 


nulla amphibia, et quod mirandum in loco alieno, ut Cancer, 
fub baficaudz. Araneu; mas palpos habet clavatos, qui penes 
funt, juxta os utrinque unicum, que clave fexum nec fpe- 
ciem diftinguunt; et foemina vulvas fuas habet in abdomine 
juxta pectus; heic vero fi unquam vere dixeris: res plena ti- 
moris amor, fi enim procus in aufpicato.accefferit, foemina ip- 
fum devorat, quod etiam fit, fi non ftatim fe retraxerit. Li- 
bellula feemina genitale fuum fub apice gerit caudz,-et mas 
fub peétore, adeo ut cum mas collum foemina forcipe caude 
arripit, illa caudam fuam pectori ejus adplicit, ficque peculi- 
ari ratione connexz volitent.” 

* Befides thefe of the male and female, a third fex exifts in 
fome infeéts, which we call meuter : as thefe have not the dif- 
tinguifhing parts of either fex, they may be confidered as eu- 
nuchs or infertile. 

* We know of no inftance of this kind in any other clafg 
of animals, nor in vegetables, except in the clafs fingenefiz, 
and in the opulus. This kind of fex is only found among 
thofe infe&ts which. torm themfelves into focieties, as bees, 
wafps, and ants; and here thefe kind of eunuchs are reat 
flaves, as on them lies the whole bufinefs of the ceco- 
nomy, while thofe of the other fex are idle, only employing 
themfelves in the increafe of the family. Each family of bees 
have one female only (called the queen) many males, and an al- 
moft innumerable quantity of neuters. Of thofe, the neuters 
(whofe antennz have eleven joints) do the working part ; they 
extract and colleét honey and wax, build up the cells, keep 
watch, and do a variety of other things. The males, whofe 
antenne confilt of 15 joints, do no work; they ferve the fe- 
male once, and that at the expence of their lives; they may 
be confidered in the light of a fet of parafites, or Cecifbei ; 
but as foon as their bufinefs of impregnation is over, they are 
expelled by their fervants the neuters, who now fhake off the 
yoke, but yet pay all due refpe& to their common mother the 
queen. The fame economy nearly takes place in wafps, 
where the young females, which are impregnated in the au- 
tumn, live through the winter, and in the fpring propagate 
their fpecies ; but the queen, together with all the males, pe- 
rifh in the winter. 

‘ Among ants, the neuters form a hill in the fhape of a 
cone, that the water may run off it, and place thofe which 
are in the pupa ftate, on that fide of it which is leaft expoled 
7 to 
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to the heat of the fun, Ata confiderable diftance from thefe 
are found the habitations of the males, and females, to whom 
the moft ready obedience is yielded by the neuters, till a new 
offipring fucceeds, and then they oblige them to quit their 
habitations, But thofe ants which live entirely under ground, 
provide better for themfelves in this refpe&; for a little be- 
fore their nuptials, they quit their habitation of their own ace 
cord, and after fwarming in the manner. of bees, they copu- 
late in the air; and each retiring to fome new habitation, 
founds a new family. | 

‘ No hermaphrodites have as yet been difcovered among 


infects. There is fomething very fingular, however, in the . 


propagation of the aphides, A female aphis once impreg- 
nated, can produce young, which will continue to produce 
others without any frefh impregnation, even to the fifth pro- 
geny ; afrerwards a new impregnation muft take place.’ 

The author obferves, that the opinion of infeés being pro- 
duced by equivocal generation, or from putrefa&tion, almoft 
univerfally prevailed before the times of Harvey and Rhedi, 
who proved by experiments, that the fame modes of propa- 
gation, obfervable in the other clafles of animals, extend- 
ed alfo to the tribes of infeéts; ind that every animated ex- 
iftence in nature originated from an egg. It muft be ac- 
knowledged, that the aftonifhing tcundity of infe&s counte- 
nanced the prefumption of their beng produced by other means 
than the ordinary forms of genemtions, fince Reaumur obe 


ferved, that one female bee can amually depofit in the hive — 


forty thoufand eggs 
The metamorphofis of infects is lkewife a curious fubje& of 
{pecuiat’on in their natural hiftory, and is clearly defcribed by 


the aurhor through its feveral gradaions. On the whole, this 


treatife is the molt vfeful compendiun we have feen relating 
to the knowledge of infedis, and we vould recommend the pe- 
rufal of it to thofe who have leifure ad inclination to cultivate 
this entertaining ftudy. 
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Il. he Works of Mr. Jonathan Kehardfon. Con/fting of 
1. The theory of Painting. LI. Effa ox the Art of Criticifa, 
So far as it relates to Painting Ill. The Serence of a Connoif- 
feur. Ali corrected and prepared foi the Prefs by bis Son Mr. 
J. Richaidfon. Swe. 5s. T. Daves. [Comcluded.] 


FTER finifhing his ingenious olervations on the theory 
of painting, Mr. Richardfon proeeds to confider the art 
of criticifin relative to the productionsof the pencil. In elu. 


cidating this fubje&, the rules whichhad been delivered in | 


the 


3G. 
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the former part of the treatife are brought into applications. 
aiid the author inftruéts his readers in the method of forming: 
a judgment of thofe performances upon eftablithed principles... 
He obferves, that there never was a picture in the world en- 
tirely deftitute of faults, and very feldom one which is not 
extremely defeétive’in fome of the parts-of painting ; but that,. 
if the ftory of a picture be well chofen, and fo delineated as. 
to fill the mind with noble and inftruétive ideas, he would not 
hefitate to call it an excellent performance, though it fhould: 
be liable to objetions in point of correétnefs and colouring. 

The firit thing required by Mr, Richardfon in forming 2 
connoiffeur is, that he diveft himfelf of every prejudice, ref-. 
pecting either the fame of the painter, or the judgment of 
thofe who may have delivered their opinion of the merit of 
his work. When the yoke of authority is thus thrown off, 
he advifes that the painter or connoiffeur be guided in. their 
determination by fuch a fyftem of rules as is founded on rea- 
fon ; and he prefents them wih the following dire@ory, which: 
is an abftra& of what he had formerly inculcated. é 

‘I, The fubje&, whatever it be, hiftery, portrait, land{cape, 
&c. muft be finely imagined, and if poflible improved in the 
painter’s hands ; he muft thirk well asa hiftorian, poet, phi- 
lofopher, or divine, and moreover as a painter in.making a: 
wife ufe of all the advantage of his. art, and finding expe- 
cients to fupply its defects. me 

« If. The expreffion muftbe proper to the fubjeét, and the: 
characters of the perfons ;. itmuft be ftrong, fo that the dumb- 
fhew may be perfeciiy well and readily underitood. . Every- 
part of the piture muft contibute to this end; colours, ani- 
mals, draperies, and efpecialy the aGions of the figures, and: 
above all the airs of the heals. : 

‘ III. There muft be on: principal light, and this, and alk 
the fubordinate ones with tle fhadows and repofes, muft make 
ene intire harmonious maf; the feveral parts muft be well 
eonneéted and. contrafted, fo that the whole compofition at 
firft view, muft be gratefulto the eye, as a good piece of mu-- 
fic is to the ear. By thi means the pi@ure is not only more: 
delightful, but better feen nd comprehended. 

‘ IV. The drawing mut be juft; nothing muft be fiat, lame,. 
or ill. proportioned ; anc tlefe proportions .muft vary according: 
to the charaders of the pefons drawn. 

© V, The colouring, vhethber gay or folid, mult be naturals, 
beautiful and clean, andwhat the eye is delighted with, in: 
fhadows as well as lights nd middle tints. 

¢ VI. And whether th colours are laid on thick, or finely 


wrought, it muft appear tcbe done bya light and accurate hand. 
Laftly, 
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# Laftly, nature muft be the foundation. This muft ftilk 
and ever appear; but nature muft be raifed and improved, 
riot only from what is commonly fecn to what is but rarely ; 
but even yet higher, from a judicious and beautiful ‘idea in 
the painter's mind, fo that grace and greatnefs may fhing 
throughout; more or lefs however as the fubje€t may happem 
tobe. And herein confifts the princtpal excellency of a pic~ 
ture or drawing,’ 

By a proper attention to thefe rules, the author is confident 
that a gentleman may become a good judge of painting; but 
jor attaining the accomplifhment more perfectly, he thinks ic 
neceflary that the connoiffeur fhould be thoroughly acquainted 
and freely converfant with the works of the greateft mafters 
in the art. 

Befides the value which a pi&ture derives from its being 
executed according to the rules of art, the author obferves, 
that there is alfo another characteriitic whereby to judge of 
the goodnefs of thofe productions, which contiits in their ap- 
titude to anfwer the purpofes they were intended to ferve. Of 
thefe he remarks, that there are feveral, but all reducible to 
the two general heads of pleafure and improvement. 


Ut prodeffe volunt & deletare poete ; 
Ut pictura poefis. Hor. Ar. Poet, 333. 


Our author regrets that the great and principal end of 
painting has been hitherto fo little attended to, both by artifts 
and connotieurs ; a circumftance that has not only rendered 
abortive the moral influence which the production of the pen- 
eil might be made to exert, but even difparaged the nature of 
pifures in general, in the public eftimation. He again in- 
culcates that painters are upon a level with writers; and 
that they may entertain and inftruét equally with poets, hif- 
tortans, philofopher:, and divines: obferving, that mytholo- 
gical, or hiftory painting, improves the mind not merely by 
the particular ftory or fable with which it prefents us, but in 
general raves our ideas of the fpecies, affords a delightful vir- 
tuous pride, and kindles in noble fouls an ambition to act up 
to that dignity thus conceived to be in human nature. 

The method which ovr author recommends ia examining 
a picture is, that before the fpectator advances fo near it as to 
look into partieulars, he fhouki obferve the tout enfemble of 
ihe mafles, and what effect is produced by the whole. At 
the fame diftance he ought to confider the general colouring, 
whether it Le pleafing to the eye, or difagreeable. Fie 1S then 
to examine the compofition near, to view the contrafts and. 
ether particularities, and to finith his obfervations on that 

Vos. XXXVI, Spr. 1773. N -head. 
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head. In like manner he is next to examine fucceffively, the 
colouring, handling, drawing, invention, and expreffion ; and 
laftly, to confider what grace and greatnefs is diffufed over 
the performance, and how fuitable to the feveral charaGers, 

We fhall lay before our readers one of the examples by 
which the author illuftrates the proper method of examining 
pictures. The fubject is a half length of a countefs dowager 
of Exeter, painted by Vandyke. 

-* The drefs is black velvet, and that appearing almoft one 
Jarge fpot, the lights not being fo managed as to conneé it 
with the other parts of the picture ; the face and linen at the 
neck, and the two hands, and broad cuffs at the wrifts, be- 
ing by this means three feveral {pots of light, and that néar 
of an equal degree, and forming almoft an equilateral triangle, 
the bafe of which is parallel to that of the piflure, the com- 
pofition is defective ; and this occafioned chiefly from the want 
of thofe lights upon the black. But fo far as the head, and 
almoft to the waift, with the curtain behind, there is an ad- 
mirable harmony; the chair alfo makes a medium between 
the figure and the ground. ‘The eye is delivered down into 
that dead hlack fpot, the drapery, with great eafe; the neck 
is covered with linen, and at the breaft the top of the fto- 
macher makes a ftreight line, This would have been very 
harfh and difagreeable, but that it is very artfully broken by 
the bows of a. khot of narrow ribbon which rife above that 
line in fine, well-contrafted fhapes. This knot faftens a jewel 
on the breaft, which alfo helps to produce the harmony of 
this part of the picture; and the white gloves which the lady 
holds in her left hand, helps the compofition fomething, as 
they vary that light {pot from that which the other hand and 
linen make, 

‘ The general hue of the colouring is extremely beautiful ; 
it is folemn, but warm, mellow, clean, and natural; the 
fiefh, which is exquifitely good, efpecially the face, the black 
habit, the linen and cufhion, the chair of crimfon velvet, and 
the gold flowered curtain mixt with a little crimfon have an 
admirable effect, and would be perfe& were there a middle 
tin& among the black. 

‘ The face and hands, are a model for a-pencil in portrait 
painting ; it is not Vandyke’s firft laboured Flemifh manner, 
nor in the leaft carelefs or flight ; the colours are well wrought, 
and touched in his beft ftyle ; nor is the curtain in the leaft 
inferior in this particular, though the manner is varied as it 
ought to be, the pencil is there more feen than in the flefh; 
the hair; the hair, veil, chair, and indeed throughout, except 
the black drefs, is finely handled, 
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\.£ Fhe face is admirably well drawn; the features are pro- 
nounced clean, and firmly, fo as it is evident he who did that, 
conceived ftrong and diftiné ideas, and faw wherein the lines 
that formed thofe differed from all others ; ; there apprats nO- 
thing of the antique, or Raphael tafte of defigning ; but na- 
ture, well underftood, well chofen, and well ‘managed 3 the 
light and fhadows are juftly placed and fhaped, and both fides 
of the face anfwer well to each other. The jewel ‘on the 
breaft is finely difpofed, and directs the eye to the line between 
the breatts, though concealed otherwife by the widow drefs, 
and gives the body there a great relief; the girdle alfo hath a 
good effect, for by being marked pretty ftrongly, the eye is 
fhown the waif very readily. ‘The linen, the jewel, the gold 
curtain, the gaufe veil are all extremely natural, that. is, 
they are juftly drawn and coloured. But the want of thofe 
lights I have fo often lamented is the caufe that the figure does 
not appear to fit firmly, the thighs and knees-are loft. Nor 
is the drawing of the arms, nor even of the hands altogether 
as one would with, particularly the left, and this not only in 
the outlines, but the lights and fhadows; e/pecially of that 
hand, which by being too light is brought out of its true place, 
and nearer the eye than it ought to be. There are alfo fome 
overfights in the perfpective of the chair and curtain ; ‘in the 
lineal part of the former, and in the aerial part in both, 

‘ Thefe being thus di/patched we are at liberty to confider 
the invention. Vandyke’s thought feems to have been, that 
the lady fhould be fitting in her own room receiving a vifit of 
condolance from an inferior with great benignity, as fhall be 
feen prefently ; I would here obferve the beauty an d propriety 
of this thought. For by this the piéture is not an infipid re- 
prefentation of a face and drefs, but here is alfo a picture of 
the mind, and what more proper to a widow than. forrow? 
and more becoming a perfon of quality than humility and be- 
nevolence ? Befides, had fhe been fuppofed to have appeared 
to her equals, or fuperiors, the furniture of the place muft 
have been mourning, and her gloves on, but the colours of 
the curtain and chair, and the ccntraft occafioned by the gloves 
in her hand have a fine effet. 

‘ Never was a calm becoming forrow better expreffed than 
in this face, chicfly there where it is always moft, confpicuous, 
that is in the eyes: not Guido Resi, no, nor Raphael him- 
felf could have conceived a paffion with more delicacy, or more 
firongly expreffed it! to which alfo the whole attitude of the 
figure contributes not a little; her right hand drops eafily 
from the elbow of the chair, which her wrift lightly refts, up- 
en, the other lies in her lap towards her left knee, all which 
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together appears fo eafy and carelefs, that what is loft in the 
compofition by the regularity ! have taken notice of, is gained 
in the expreffion; which, being of greater confequence, jufti- 
fies Vandyke in the main, and fhows his great judgment, for 
though as it is, there is (as I faid) fomething amifs, I cannot 
conceive any way of avoiding that inconvenience without a 
greater. 

‘ And notwithftanding the defe&s I have. taken the liberty 
to remark, with the fame indifferency as | have obferved the 
beauties, that is, wirhout the leaft regard to the great name 
of the mafter, there is a grace throughout that charms, and 
2 greatnefs that commands refpeét ; the appears at firft fight 
to be a well-bred woman of quality, by her face, and in her 
mien; and as her drefs, ornaments, and furniture contribute 
fomething to the greatnefs, the gaufe veil coming over her 
forehead, and the hem of it hiding a defeét (which was want 
of eye-brows,) is a fine artifice to give more grace. This 
grace and greatnefs i is not that of Raphael, or the antique, 
but what is fuitable to a portrait, to one of her age and cha- 
racler; and confequently better than if fhe had appeared with 
the grace of a Venus, or Helena, or the majefty of a Mi- 
nerva, or Semiramis. 

‘ It remains to confider this pi€ture in the other view; we 
_have feen in what degree the rules of painting have been ob- 

ferved ; let us now enquire how far the ends of pleafure, and 
advantage are anfwered. 

¢ And this is more or lefs as a man’s prefent fancy, judg- 
ment, or other circumftances happen to be; thefe confidera- 
tions are purely per‘onal, and every man mutt judge for him- 
. felf. Here therefore I fhall be very fhort, I will omit many 
refle&tions that I might make, and expatiate upon, and a 
touch fome of the principal 

‘ The beauty and harmony of the colouring give me a 
great degree of pleafure; for, though this 1s grave and folid, 
it hath a beauty not lefs than what is bright and gay. So 
much of the compofition as is good does alfo much delight 
the eye ; and though the lady is not young, nor remarkably 
_ handfome, the grace and greatnefs that are here reprefented 

pleafe exceedingly. Ina word, as throughout this whole pic- 
ture one fees initances of an accurate hand, and fine thought, 
thefe. mult give proportionable pleafure to fo hearty a lover-as 
I aw. 

‘ The advantages of this pilure to me, as a painter, are 
very confiderable. A better mafter for portrait painting, and 
the fimple reprefentation of nature, as it is, perhaps never 
was, and a better manner of this: mafter I have never feen: 
there 
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there is fuch a benignity, fuch a genteel, becoming behavi- 
our, fuch a decent forrow, and refignation expreffed here, 
that a man muft be very infenfible that is not the better for 
confidering it ; the mourning habit excites ferious thoughts, 
which may produce good effeéts. But what I confefs I am 
particularly affected with, I who (I thank God) have for many: 
years been happy as a hufband, is the circumftance of widow- 
hood, not that it gives me forrow as remembering the conju- 
gal knot muft be cut, but I rejoice that it yet fubfifts.’ 

The author afterwards treats copioufly of the knowledge of 
hands, and the method of dittinguifhing originals and copies, 
where he fuggefts many ingenious obfervations worthy the at- 
tention of the painter and connoiffeur. 

In the difcourfe wich concludes the volume, Mr. Richard- 
fon expatiates on the dignity, certainty, pleafure, and advan- 
tage of the fcience of a connoifleur. Here alfo he is at great 
pains to evince the eminent rank which painting holds among 
the other exertions of genius. The bufinefs of painting, he 
obferves, is to do almoft all that difcourfe and books can ef- 
fet: that, in many initances, it is capable of exceeding them 
in the power of communicating ideas, and that the manner 
in which it influences the mind is not only more fpeedy but 
delightful. From thefe and fuch like remarks, he concludes, 
that if hiftory, poetry, philofophy, natural or moral theology, 
or any of the liberal arts and {ciences, are worthy the notice 
and itudy of a gentleman, fo alfo is painting; which, if pros 
perly cultivated and encouraged, might become of national 
utility, by improving the minds of the people, reforming 
their manners, and increafing the wealth, the power, and hoe 
nour of the ftate. 

In this difcourfe, the author draws a fhort comparifon be- 
tween the merit of ancient and modern painters, which come 
ing from fo excellent a judge, we fhall lay before our readers. 

‘ Which have been the moft excellent painters, the anci- 
ents or the moderns, is a queftion often propofed, and which 
T will, juft by the by, endeavour to refolve. _ That the paint- 
ers of thofe times were equal to the fculptors in invention, 
expreffion, drawing, gtace, and greatnefs, befides their own 
authors all affirming it, is fo exceeding probable, that [ think 
it may be taken for granted. If fo, that in drawing, grace 
and greatnefs, the ancients have the advantage is certain ; and 
little lefs than certain that in coleuring, and compofition the 
moderns have it more. 

* Now, as drawing reprefents to us the beauty of forms, 


and colouring the animated tints of the life, this feems, in 
N 3 a great 
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a great meafure, to make amends, in favour of the modernsy 
for what they may be, in fm e degree, wanting, in regard to 
the other ; yet not wholly, fince no colours can ever equal 
the beauties of nature; whereas drawing, we can almoft ven- 
ture to fay, can furpafs nature itfelf; at leaft fuch as one ever 
fees it in the fame fubjed. 

‘ The manner of thinking of the ancients is fuch as is not 
to be mentioned without the utmoft veneration allowed to be 
given to mortal men; but when I fee what fome of the mo- 
derns have done in thefe parts of painting, I profefs I dare 
not determine which has the preference. It would be a fine 
amufement, or rather a noble and a ufeful employment for a 
gentleman to collect and compare the many fine thoughts and 
expreflions on one fide and the other: for me to do it here 
would be too tedious, and too great a tafk, having already un- 
dertaken what will coft me more pains and time than I in- 
tended, or perhaps is fit for me to beftow this way. 

‘ Thus far the fcale feems pretty equal ; unlefs it be thought 
to incline a little on the fide of the ancients. There remains 
to oppofe the compofition of the moderns, to this .fmall ad- 
vantage, and to that, far more confiderable one, their high 
excellence in grace and greatnefs. But perhaps all this wil 
not be fufficient to give them the preference; for, without 
mentioning our Parmegiano, our Corregio, our Michael An- 
gelo, let us infift on our Raphael alone, ** In quo inftar om- 
nium auxilorum eft ;” let us refleét on what he hath done for 
us, in fubjeéts far more fublime than the ancients ever had to 
treat, (and by the way let this be added to the fcale of the 
moderns, that they are pofleffed of fuch fubje&ts) and let us 
give compofition its due fhare, in which the ancients come in 
no fort of concurrence with us; let us refle&t, that this, which 
is like perfpicuity in writing, that arifes from the methodical 
difpofition of the feveral parts of the fubje& ; and that it not 
only gives a relief to, and improves the other beauties, but 
{till more ftrongly urges the expreffion itfelf, which is the very 
life and foul of the work, by making it every where remark- 
ed; I think I may venture to decide in favour of the moderns: 
however I fhould be glad to fee this curious queftion handled 
with maenty and judgment.’ 

From the whole of this work, the author evidently appears 
to have poticfied the moft juft and accurate tafte in the elegant 
art of which he treats. Abftraéting what particularly relates 
to his fubje&t, his obfervations, even as a writer, are ingeni- 
ous and philofophical, and he difcovers, almoft in every page, 
the brilliancy and vigour of thought which diftinguiih — 
who 
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who are endowed with a warm and lively imagination. A 
virtuous difpofition is here no lefs eminently confpicuous than 
a judgment in painting ; and while he inftrudts his readers in 
the fcience of a connoifleur, he animates them with a rational 
zeal for morality and religion. 





1V. Fragmentum ex Lib. XCI. Hiftoriarum Titi Livi Patavini 
nunc primum eruit ex Cedice MS. Vaticano guomdam Palatino 
inter Latinos Signato No.24. £t Celeb. Beniamino Kenni- 
cott infcripfit Pavilvs Iacobvs Brvns. 4to. 1s. White. 


E cannot but lament the fate of the Greek and Roman 

hiftorians. Their works have fuffered irreparable in-- 

juries in defcending down the ftream of time, Moft of them 

are irretrievably funk in the gulph of oblivion; and of others 

we have only fome fmali fragments preferved. ‘Thofe which 

have efcaped without any material damage, like the reliques of 
the fleet of AEneas, 


‘¢ Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vafto.” 


The principal Greek hiftorians, of which we have any con- 
fiderable remains, are, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, Dionyfius Halicarnaffeus, Jofe- 
phus, Plutarch, Arrian, Appian, Diogenes Laertius, Philo- 
ftratus, Dion Caffius, Herodian, Eunapius, Zofimus, Eu- 
febius, and the Byzantine hiftorians, Procopius, Aga- 
thias, &c. 

The General Hiftory of Polybius originally confifted of 
forty books, containing the hiftory of the moft confiderable 
nations in the known world, from the commencement of the 
fecond Punic war a#t. Chr. 217, to the fubverfion of the Ma- 
cedonian empire, az, 164. But only the firft five, with fome 
extrats or fragments, are now remaining ®, 

The Hiftorical Library of Diodorus Siculus confifted of forty 
books, comprehending the principal tranfa&ions of aimoft ail 
nations in the world, from the earlicft antiquity, to the days 
of Julius Czfar, including the fabulous ages before the Trojan 
war, But only fifteen books are now extant; that is, five 
between the fifth and eleventh, and the laft tweaty; with 
fome fragments colleéted out of Photius and others. 

Dionyfius Halicarnaffeus wrote twenty books ef Roman 
Antiquities, extending from the fiege of Troy to the firft 
Punic war, A. U.C. 488. but only eleven of them are now 
remaining ; which reach no farther than the year of Rome 
312. 
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* See Crit. Rev. vol. xXXill. p- 185. 
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Appian is faid to have written the Roman hiftory in twenty- 
four books, beginning with AZneas and ending with Trajan, 
Of this work we have nothing left, except fome detached 
pieces, containing the hiftory of the Punic, Syrian, Parthian, 
Mithridatic, Iberian, Hannibalic, and Illyrian wars ; five books 
of the Civil Wars of the Romans, and a fragment or epitome 
of the Celtic war. 

Dion Caffius wrote eighty books of hiftory, from the foun. 
dation of Rome to the reign of Alexander Severus. The firft 
thirty four, the greater part of the thirty fifth, fome of the 
thirty fixth, and the laft twenty are loft. We have therefore 
only twenty-five remaining: with fome fragments, and an 
epitome of the laft twenty by Xiphilinus. 

The moft eminent Latin hiftorians whofe works are come 
down to us, are, Julius Cafar, Cornelius Nepos, Salluft, 
Livy, Paterculus, Val. Maximus, Q. Curtius, Tacitus, Flo- 
rus, Suetonius, Jultin, Sex Scriptores Hifturie Auguita, Au- 
relius Vigtor, Eutropius, Marcellinus, &c 

But the hiftorical works oi feveral of thefe writers are mangled 
and imperfect. 

Salluit is fuppofed to have written 2 Roman hiftory of con- 
fiderable extent, But there are only fome fragments of it pre- 
ferved, 

Livy’s Roman hiftory originally confified of #40, or as Pe- 
trarch and Sigonius fuppote, of 142 books *, extending from 
the foundation of Rome to the death of Drufus, A.U.C. 
744, or feven years before the Chriftian zra. Of this ex- 
cellent work we have loft 107 books +; fo that we have only 
thirty-five remaining, viz. the firft ten, comprehending a period 
of about 460 years, and twenty five (fome of which are im- 

erfec&i) from the XXI. to the XLV. both included. Thefe 
laf contain the hiftory of about fifty years, and terminate 
with the year of Rome 585. We have indeed an epitome of 
140 books, which is ufually printed with the works of Livy, 
But it is fo very fhort, that it only ferves to give us a general 
jdea of ihe fubje&, and impreis us with a more lively f-nfe of 
the lofs we have fuftained by being deprived of the original. 

It is generally agreed, that Velleius Paterculus comprifed 
his clegant compendium of Roman hiftory in two bouks. But 
almoft all the firft is loft, and the latter part of the fecand. 





* Concerning the vulgar and pedantic divifion or Livy's books 
into Decades, {ee Crit. Rev. vol. xxx. p. 406. 

+ Moihoff fays, we have loft 95: ** Id monendum eft, quinque 
& nonaginta eorum, temporum injuria, deperditos.”” De Patavi- 
nitate Liviana, § 2.—This isa millake: we have loft above 107, 
including the jacunsze in fome of thofe which are extant. 
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“The firft and fecond books of Q. Curtius are entirely loft, 
and in fome of thofe which are preferved, there are feveral 
chafms. 

There is a deficiency of feveral books in the Annals of Ta- 
citus: viz. part of the V. the VII. VIII. IX. X. the former 
part of the XI. and the latter part of the XVI. containing the 
hiftory of about two years, immediately preceding the death 
of Nero. 

Of his Hiffory there are only five books remaining. This 
work begins with Galba, and hardly contains the tranfaStions 
of two years. But’ between Gaiba and the death of Domi. 
tian, to which our author extended his narration *, there were 
twenty-eight years. It is evident therefore, that we have loft 
the greateft part of this valuable performance. St. Jerom 
mentions the extent of this writer’s hiftorical produétions in 
the following paffage: ‘* Cornelius Tacitus, qui poft Au- 
guftum, ufque ad mortem Domitiani, vitas Cefarum XXX, 
voluminibus exaravit +.” 

Jaftin has given the world an elegant epitome of Trogus 
Pompeius. Yet this epitome is but the mere fhadow of 
Trogus. 

Am. Marcellinus wrote thirty-one books, extending from 
the acceflion of Nerva to the death of Valens; but the firft 
thirteen are wanting: and the laft but one, as Claudius Chif- 
jet fuppofes {, who has endeavoured to prove, that there were 
originally thirty-two. 

Thefe few remarks may be fufficient to fhew the lamentable 
depredations, which have been committed on the literary trea- 
fures of antiquity, by Goths and Vandals, monks § and 
worms, and that notorious Aelluo librorum, Tempus edax rerum. 
If we were only to give a fhort account of all the Greek and 
Roman hiltorians, whofe writings have perifhed in the com- 
mon wreck of literature, we fhould filla volume. The learned 
reader may gratify his curiofity in this point, by confulting two 
excellent traéts, De Hiftoricis Grecis et Latinis, by the cele- 
brated Gerard Voflius. 





* Libris, quibus res imperatoris Domitiani compofui. Tacit, 
Annal. 1. xi. §.11. See the fub{equent patlage from St. Jerom. 

t+ Not. in Zachariz, cap. xiv. 

{ Differt. de Vita et Scriptis Ammiani. 

§ Mirificus zelus fuit S$. Gregorii, qui, ut S. Antoninus, et ex eo 
Jo. Heflelius, ex utroque Raderus ad Martialem  tradit, Livium 
propterea combuffit, quod in fuperftitionibus, et facris Romanorum per- 
petuo verf:tur. Votl. de Hift, Lat. c. 19.—-We could give many fuch 
examples of the infatuated zeal and bigotry of fuch blockheads as 
Gregory, if it were neceflary. 

Let 
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Let us return to Livy.—The literary world has formed many 
vain expectations of recovering all the books of this excellent 
hiftorian, which are wanting in our printed copies.. 

In 1sg4a, when Simon Grynzus publithed the forty-firft and 
the four following books of Livy, from a manufcript, which 
had been preferved in a monaftery at Worms, Erafmus, in a 
preface to that publication, congratulated the learned world 
on the acquifition of thofe books ; and flattered himfelf with 
hopes, that all the reft might be difcovered *, 

Erpenius, about the year 1620, affirmed, that the whole 
hiftory of Livy was extant in Arabia +. Peter della Valle, a 
noble Roman, who lived about the fame time, and publifhed 
his Travels into Turkey, Perfia, India, &c. was fully per- 
fuaded, that it was in Arabic, in the grand fignior’s library 
at Conftantinople {. But though 10,000 crowns were offered 
for it by the French ambaflador, and 5000 piaftres by the 
great duke of Tufcany, it was never found, 

About the year 1683, a Greek merchant of the ifle of 
Chios, whofe name. was Juftiniani, was in France, and of 
fered the French king all the works of Livy. He pretended, 
that, at the great fire, which happened at Conftantinople in 
1665, this valuable work was, among other books, thrown 
out at a window, and picked up by a Turk, who privately 
fold it to a merchant, by whom he (the aforefaid Juftiniani) was 
employed to fell it. The purchafe was agreed upon; and 
the man was to have 10,000 crowns immediately paid him, 
for every two decades which he fhould produce.—But this 
Greek merchant proved an impoltor, and never appeared with 
his Livy §. 

Among other reports, concerning the loft books of this 
hiftorian, we are told, that a copy of them was formerly in 
the abbey of Fontevrault, in the province of Anjou; that the 
abbefs, not knowing the value of the treafure fhe pofleffed, 
gave the parchment to an apothecary, who fold it to a man 
that ufed it in making battledores ; and that a gentleman of 





* Utinam faxit Deus O. M, ut hic author totus & integer nobis 
reftituatur. Ejus rei fpem nonnullam prabent rumores per ora 
quorundam volitantes; dum hic apud Danos, ille apud Polonos, 
alius apud Germanos, haberi Liviana queedam nondum edita jac- 
titat. Certe poftquam hafce reliquias preter omnium fpem objecit 
fortuna, cur defperemus et plura poffe contingere? &c. Erafmi 
Ep. |. xXviii.15. P. Jovii Defcript. Hebrid. p.77. 

+ Orat. 2. de Ling. Arabica.—Erpenius died in the year 1624. 

{ Viaggi di P. della Valle par. 1. let. g.—Voyage d’ Italie, de 
Dalmatie, &c, par M. Spon, par. i. ps 253, 

§ Morhoff de Patavin, Liviana, p. 6. 
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jearning accidentally difcovered the nature and importance of 
the manufcript, when every fheet but one was deitroyed.*. 

Some have fuppofed, that Livy is in a library at Fez. The 
learned Dr. Hyde informs us, that an ambaffador from the 
emperor of Morocco affured him, that in his country they 
had one library, containing a hundred thoufand volumes, ia 
the Arabic language ; another containing two hundred thous 
fand, and a great number of inferior note.—If this be true, it 
is impoflible to fay, what valuable productions may be hoarded 
up in thefe repofitories. The doctor himfelf feems to have been 
fully perfuaded, that the works of the ancients are to be found 
in Arabian libraries: * In Arabum thefauris,’ fays he, * ad« 
huc latent multa veteram feripta, que Arabes eruditionis avidi, 
jn fuam linguam tranftulerunt, quz in originali lingua deper- 
dita, ex Arabia denud repeti, & inftaurari poterunt +. 

Bifhop Montague feems to have treated every notion of this 
kind as a vifionary expectation. ‘‘ Decades Livii, nullibi ter- 
rarum, opinor, reftaurandz, nifi forfitan, ut fplendidé men- 
titur Hifpanus quidam qzavrovopewd'og, apud ultimos homi- 
num Aéthiopes, in montis Amare 8;3as07aqr@ f.” 

In the firft edition of Livy, which was publifhed at Rome, 
A. D. 1470, from a manufcript in the pofieffion of Viétorinus 
Feltrenfis, and in many fubfequent editions, there were only 
twenty-nine books, and fome of thofe imperfe&. 

The XXXII. book, wanting about feventeen chapters at 
the beginning, and the latter part of the LX. from ch. 37. to 
the end, were firft publifhed at Mentz in 1518, from an 
ancient manu{cript belonging to the church of St. Martin in 
that city. 

The XLI. and the four following books, as we have already 
obferved, were publifhed in 1531 by Grynzus, 

The firft part of the XXXIII. was publifhed at Rome in 
1616, from a manufcript in the library of the cathedral church 
of Bamberg. Voflius looks upon it as a forgery, and fays of 
the editor—‘* fucum fecit auritis Midis; non illis, quibus cor- 
culis effe datum eft, et qui ndérunt quid zra lupinis diftent §.” 
But Gronovius defends its authenticity |}, 





* Vide Colomefii Opufcula, p. 105. & Bibl. Choifie, p. 31. Me- 
nagiana, par. ii. p.g7. Fabricii Bib. Lat. |. 1. c. 11. 

+ Hyde de Ling. Arab. Antiq. Orat. Vide Opera, Vol. ii. p. 456. 

t Montacutii Apparat. ad Orig. Eccl. pret. § 29 —Montague 
probably alludes to Leo Africanus, who was born at Granada, and 
has given us avery fabulous defcription of Africa; but Leo fays 
not a word of Livy. The only paflage which can be applied to him, 
is lib. i. c. 25, but the author’s words are extremely ambiguous. 
See Conringii Antiq. Acad, Suppl. 19. 

§ De Hitt. Lat. p. 94. | In Pref, Commentariorum, - 

r 
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Mr. Bruns, one of the gentlemen employed by Dr. Ken. 
nicott in the collation of Hebrew manufcripts, has given us 
an account of a fmall fragment of Livy, which he has lately 
difcovered.—We fhall prefent our readers with the fubftance 
of his narrative, and the fragment itfelf. 

In May 1772, when he was in the Vatican library at Rome, 
fearching for manufcripts of the Bible, he met with a Latin 
codex, containing the books of Tobit, Job, and Efther, 
Upon taking it into his hands, he perceived, that thefe books 
were written upon a manufcript of a move ancient date, the 
chara&ters of which appeared underneath, running tranf- 
verfely. , 

This Codex, he fays, confifts of 176 leaves; and appears to 
have been made up of different manufcripts, when the new 
text was infcribed upon the old one; which he fuppofes to 
have been about the eighth century. One part of thefe leaves 
contains fome of Cicero’s Orations; but not any thing, 
he apprehends, which is not already extant in our printed 
copies. 

At laft he turned to fome leaves containing a manufcript, 
in that fort of chara&ter, which is called wacialis. The writ- 
ing, he fays, feemed to be of great antiquity, but the letters 
were in many places harcly difcernible, in others entirely ef- 
faced. However, by the help of a glafs, he immediately 
found out feveral words, and in different places, Conzrebia, 
Pompeius, Sertorius, &c. On the front of one page he difco- 
vered LIB. XCI. on another TITI LIVI. in a chara&er hardly 
perceptible. Upon this difcovery, he confulted the epitome 
of the ninety-firft book of Livy; and found, ti:at it treated 
of the Sertorian war in Spain; from which he concluded, 
that he had found a fragment of Livy which had not been 
feen, or at jeait not fufficiently regarded, for many ages, 

This fragment, which had probably made a part of fome 
antient volume, was included within four leaves of the Codex. 

Mr. Bruns has accurately examined the chara@ter in which it 
is written; and finds, that it re‘embles the earlieft inicrip- 
tions found at Herculaneum *, and fome of the moft ancient 
manuicripts of the claffics in the Vatican: he therefore con- 
cludes, that this manufcript is of the higheft antiquity. 

Having fpent two or three weeks in the inveftigation of this 
valuable treafure, and extra&ted as much of it as he was able, 
from the ruins in which he found it, he has prefented the 

‘public with the fruits of his labour. 


—— — 





* Vide Infoript. Tab. Herculan. xxxvili, tom.i. p., 207. Ope- 
sis, Pitture d Ercclane. 


‘ Argu- 
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* Argumentum Fragmenti. 

‘ Contrebiam tandem expugnavit Sertorius. In hiberna 
exercitu duéto inftrumenta belli parari iuffit, ‘convocatofque pos 
pulorum legatos ad reliqua belli cohortatus eft. Vere Perper. 
nam in Iluicaonum gentem mifit & Hertuleio de gerendo bello 
praecepta dedit. Ipfe, poft quamper varias gentes exercitu:n dux- 
erat, at Calagarim Naficam caftra pofuit, _Mafio atque Inftelo 
nonnulla mandavit & per Vmconum agrum profe€tus Varciam 
venit. . : 

* Fragmentum ex Lib, XCI. Hiftoriarum Titi Livi Patavini*, 

‘ Tamen infequenti ipfo pervigilante in eodem loco alia 
excitata turris prima luce miraculo hoftibus fuit: fimul & ope 
pidi turris, quae maximum propugnaculum fuerat, fubratis 
fundamentis dehifcere ingentibus rimis & tu + * * * * igni coe- 
pit: incendiique fimul & ruinae metu territi Contrebienfes de 
muro trepidi effugerunt, &, ut legati mitterentur ad deden- 
dam urbem ab univerfa multitudine conclamatum eft. -Eadem 

virtus, quae inritantes oppugnaverat, victorem placabiliorem 
fecit. Obfidibus acceptis pecuniae modicam exegir fammam, 
armaque omnia ademit. Transfygas liberos vivos ad fe ad- 
duci juffit, & fugitivos, quorum maior multitudo erat ipfis, 
imperavit ut interficerent. Jugulatos de muro’ deiecerunt. 
Cum magna iaétura militum quattuor & quadraginta diebus 
Contrebia expugnata, reliftoque ibi L. Inftelo * * * ad Hibe- 
rum flumen copias adduxit. Ibi hibernaculis fecundum oppi- 
dum, quod Caftra Aelia vocatur, aedificatis ipfe in caftris ma- 
nebat, interdiu conventum fociarum civitatium in oppido age- 
bat. Arma ut fierent, pro copiis cuiufque populi per totam 
provinciam edixerat : quibus infpedtis referre cetera arma mi- 
lites iuffit. Quae aut itineribus crebris aut oppu * * * fa@a 
erant ova, mane per centuriones divifit — — — tum quo- 
que — — —s inftruxir armis veftimenta qu — — — ipen- 
dium datum fabros — — — indeque exciverat quibus offici- 
nabus bitumen * * * ratione inita, quid in fingulos dies ef- 
fici poffet. Itaque omnia fimul infirumenta belli parabantur. 
Neque materia artificibus, praeparatis ante omnibus inixogi- 
vitium—udio, nec fuo quifque operi artifexdeerat. Convoca- 
tis deinde omnium populorum legationibus —— — quas 
ipfe res * * quafque in oppugnandis urbibus hoftium gefliffer, 





* The epitome of the xci. book, in our common editions, is as 
follows :—Cn. Pompeius, cum adhuc  - effet, cum inperio 
confulari adverfus Sertorium miffus eft. Sertorius aliquot urbes 
expugnavit, plurimafque civitates in poteftatem fuam redegit. Ap. 
Claudius proconful Thracas piuribus praliis vicit. Q. Metellus pro- 
conful L, Hirtuleium, queitorem Sertorii, omni cum exercitu cecidit. 


* Literz feré exefe fic notantur: — — — 
Liter funditus delete: * * * 
6 ' expo- 
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expofuit, & ad reliqua belli cohortatus eft, paucis edogos, 
quantum Hifpaniae provinciae intereffet, fuas partes fuperiores 
efie. Dimiffo deinde conventu, iuffis, quae omnibus * * * jbj 
* * re fuas: principio veris M. Pepernam cum viginti milibus 
peditum, equitibus mille quingentis in Ilurcaonum = gentem 
mifit ad tuendam regionis eius maritimam oram, datis praecep. 
tis, quibus itineribus duceret ad defendendas focias urbes, quas 
Ponpeius oppugnaret, quibufque ipfum agmen Ponpeii ex inf- 
diis adgrederetur. Eodem tempore & ad Herennuleium, qui 
in ifdem locis erat litteras mifit, & in alteram provinciam ad 
L. Hertuleium praecipiens, quemadmodum bellum admini- 
firarare (fe) vellet ; ante omnia ut ita focias civitates tuere. 
tur, ne acie cum Metello dimicaret, cui neque audioritate ne- 
gue viribus par effet. Ne ipfe quidem confilium — — — 
verfus — — — neque in — — — furum eum credebat; fi 
traheretur bellum, hoiti, cum mare ab tergo provinciafque 
omnes in poteftate habcret, navibus undique commeatus ven- 
turos: ipfi autem confumptis priore aeftate, quae praeparata | 
fuiflent, ompium rerum inopiam fore. _Perpernam in mari- 
timam regioncm fup — — — —-ut ea, quae integra adhuc 
ab hoftis —— — — ripoffet, & fi qua occafio detur, 
incautos per tempus adgreflurum. Ipf2 cum fuo exer- 
citu Hiberones & Autalcones progredi ftatuit, a quibys 


—-—— mem cum —— oppugnarentur Celtib. urbes in- 
_ ploratam e fe opem — — — miffofque qui itinera exercitui 
Romano monitrarent — —- — — — — maritimamne oram, 


ut Ponpeium ab Ilercaonia & Conteftania arceat utraque focia 
gente, an ad Metellum & Rufitaniam fe convertat. - Haec fe- 
cum agitans Sertorius praeter Hiberum amnem per pacatos 
agros quietum exercitum fine ullius noxa duxit. Profe@us 
inde in Burfaonum & Cafuantinorum & Graccuritanorum fines, 
evaftatis omnibus proculcatifque fegitibus, ad Calagurim Na- 
ficam fociorum urbem benit, tranfgreflufque amnem_propin- 
qum urbi ponte fa&o caftra pofuit. Poftero die M. Mafium 
quaeftorem in Arvacos & Cerindones mifit ad confcribendos 
ex iis gentibus milites, frumentumque inde Contrebiam, quae 
Leucada appellatur, conportandum, praeter quam urbem op- 
portuni iflimus ex Beronibus tranfitus erat, in quamcumque re- 
gionem ducere exercitum ftatuiffet, & C. Inftelum praefe&um 
equitum Segoviam & in Vacreorum gentem ad equitum con- 
quifitionem mifit, iuflum cum equitibus Contrebiae fefe op- 
periri. Dimiffis iis ipfe profefus per Vmconum agrum duéto 
exercitu in confinio Vironum pofuit caftra. Poftero die cum 
equitibus praegrefius ad itinera exploranda, iuflo pedite qua- 
drato agmine fequi, ad Vareiam validiffimam regionis eius ur- 
bem venit. Haud inopinantibus — — — advyenerat, undi- 


que equitibus & fuae gentis & Autric, 


D, M. S. 
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‘*ADNOTATIONES. 

‘ Inixogivitium-udio.) His verbis, quae corrupta effe ec- 
quis non videt, medelam ego afferre nullam potui. Sic enim 
in codice repperiuntur ; litteraeque fere nihil evanuerunt, in- 
primis X. & VITIVM. Quae M. & V. interiacet littera, fi 
modo una eft, mihi non liquet. IXO forte corrigendum in 
IPSO. nam de legato quodam confulari Suetonius in vita Aug. 
§ 88, quod IXI pro IPSI {cripferit. 

‘ Ad L. Hertuleium.) Nomen huius quaettoris Sertorii 
apud veteres auctores mendofe fcriptum. Epitomae Livianae 
habent: Herculeius ; fragmenta Salluftiana: Hirtuleius, fed 
vera leétio in hoc fragmento fervata eft ; ex quo colligitur, quam 
reéte iudicaverit de antiquiflimis veterum auctorum membranis 
Gronovius in praefatione editionis fuae Livianae, qui, laudato 
vetuftifiimo Puteanorum fratrum libro, haec adiecit: & inde 
judicium faciendum, quantum non in Livio tantum fed in afiis 
quoque prifcis auctoribus reftituendum effet, fi ad illud aevum 
pretiumque codices nancifcamur. 

‘ Ad Calagurim Naficam fociorum urbem benit) benit¢ 
pro ven: it more antiquo, in lapidibus & manufcriptis frequen- 
tato. Calaguritanos in hoc bello Sertorii partes fecutos fuiffe, 
lapis Barcinonae inventus indicat apud Marcanovam, Venetum, 
in libro manufcripto Bibliothecae Cornelianae (Cornaro) Vene- 
tiis, qui infcriptus eft : Res prifcae variaque antiquitatis monumente 
undique ex omni orbe conle4a, cuiufque mihi copiam fecit prae- 
fetus huius Bibliothecae doétiflimus & humaniffimus Cyrillus 
Martini V. C. Commemorat enim Calaguritanum quemdam, 
qui bello Sertoriaso Pompeanum vulneravit : cum autem titue 
lum illum editum effe dubitem, huc totum tranftuli, 

D, M. S. 
BELLO SERKTORIANO 
VVLNERE SVSCEPTO 
A KALAGVRITANO NITIA 
QVEM MANV EXTEMPLO 


FODI: ACQVIRENDAE 
VALITVYDINIS GRATIA 


BARCINONAM PECII. 
ESCVLAPIO VOTA VOVI 
TEMPLVM INGRATO vT 
FIERET STATVI- MORTE 
INMATVRA ME INTERCI 
PIENTE: ET AB VALITVDI 
NE- ET. AB AVRA ADVLE 
SCENITEM MISERABILI 

TER DESTITVIVM VIDES 

EQVITVM: MAGISTER: SP: POMPEANVS, 


This is the whole fragment. Mr. Bruns is of opinion, that 
_ It may not only receive illuftration from Paterculus, Flores. 
a - Salluft, 
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Salluft, Plutarch, and Orofius, who have occafionally treated 
of the Sertorian war, but may likewife refle& a light on thofe 
writers. He fuppofes alfo, that it may be of ufe in deter- 
mining points of grammatical controverfy, relative to the 
proper method of writing certain Latin words; and of ftill 
greater importance, with refpect to geography, as the names 
of feveral people and towns of Celtiberia are mentioned in it, 
which, he thinks, do not occur in any other author. 

If it fhould be obje&ed, that we cannot depend on the or- 
thography of a word, or the integrity of a fentence, which 
was hardly vifible, Mr. Bruns replies: ‘* illud enim in primis 
operam dedi, ut ne alie 4 me ponerentur literz, ac vere in, 
M.S. effent:” that he was particularly careful not to give a 
fingle letter in the tranfcript, which was not undoubtedly io 
the original.’ And in order to give the reader all the fatisfac- 
tion in his power, he has not only printed this fragment on a 


{fmaller type, but in its original form. 





V. The Works in Archite@ure of Robert and James Adam, 
Efquires. No. I. containing Part of the Defigns of Sion. boufe, 
: @ magnificent Seat of bis Grace the Duke of Northumberland, 


in the County of Middlefex. Folio, al, 1s. Becket. 


f Moo, high reputation which the ingenious authors of this 
work have juftly acquired in architecture, cannot fail to 


render the publication of their defigns an agreeable event to 
all who are lovers of that art. We behold in the feveral edi- 
fices they have planned, that noble air of grandeur, or that, 
elegant fimplicity, which we admire in the magnificent and 
beautiful models of ancient Greece and Rome. The variety 
and novelty which they have alfo with fo much tafte introduced 
into their compofitions, afford a ftrong additional confideration 
in favour of the improvement which will accrue to architecture 
from the defcription and engraving of their works. Poffeffed: 
of a happy invention, which is_dire@ted, but not cramped, 
by a veneration for the antique, they have in a manner en- 
larged the bounds of architectural fcience, and brought into: 
exiftence graces, which a fervile dread of deviation from the 
ftri& rules of art had hitherto Jeft undevifed. It is not, how- 
ever, in architecture only that this work will be ufeful, as it 
will alfo exhibit elegant defigns in every kind of crnamental: 
furniture. 

That the work may be more generally underfiood, the pre- 
face and verbal defcription of the defigns are printed both m 
Englifh and French. As the preface is not of great length we 


fhall infert the Englith copy for the fatisfaQion of .our readers. 
** Some 
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*. Somé apology thay, perhaps, be requifite for giving to the 
world.a book of architeétuve, after fo many works of this kind 
have been publithed in Italy, France, and England, during 
the two laft centuries. 

‘ The novelty and variety of the following defigns will, we 
flatter ourfelves, not only excufe, but juftity our condu@, in 
communicating them to the world-—We have not trod in the 
path ‘of others, nor derived aid from their labours. In the 
works which we have had the honour to execute, we have not 
only met with the approbation of our employers, but even 
with the imitation of other artifts, to fuch a degree, as in fomé 
meafure to have brought about in this country, a kind of res 
volution in the whole fyftem of this ufeful and elegant art. 
Thefe circumftances induced us-to hope, that to colled and 
engrave our works would afford both entertainment and ins 
ftruction. 

* To enter upon an enquiry into the ftate of this art in Great 
Britain, till the late changes it has undergone, is no part of 
our prefent defign. We leave that fubject to the obfervation 
of the fkilful; who, we doubt not, will eafily perceive, within 
thefe few years, a remarkable improvement in the form, con- 
venience, arrangement, and relief cf apartments; a greater 
movement and variety, in the outfide compofition; and in thé 
decoration of the infide, an almoift total change, 

‘ The maflive entablature, the ponderous compartment ceil- 
ing, the tabernacle frame, almoift the only fpecies of ornament 
formerly known in this country, are now univerially exploded, 
and in their place, we have adopted a beautiraPyariety of ot 
mouldings, gracefully formed, delicately 
ranged with ene and ‘kill. We hatiedntroduced a great 
variety of ceilings, freezes, .and decoryyed pilafters, and have 
added grace and beauty to the whole, by a mixture of gro- 
tefque ftucco, and painted ornaments, together with the 
flowing rainceau, with its fanciful figures and winding foliage. 

‘ Whether our works have not contributed to diffufe thefe 
improvements in archite&ture, in this country, we fhall leave 
to the impartial public.—We, by no means, prefume to find 
fault with the coinpofitions, or to decry the labours of other 
authors; many of whom have much merit and deferve great 
praife. Our ambition is to fhare with others, not to appro- 
priate to ourfelves the applaufe of the public; and, if we have 
“any claim to approbation, we found it on this alone: that 
we flatter ourfelves, we have been able to feize, with fome 
degree of fuccefs, the beautiful fpirit of antiquity, and to 
wPisfafe it, with novelty and variety, through all our nue 
mérous works, ; 

Vou. XXXVI. Sept. 1773. Q ‘ We 
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‘ We intended to have prefixed to our defigns a differtatior 
concerning the rife and progrefs of architeéture in Great Bri- 
tain; and to have pointed out the various ftages of its im- 
provement from the time that our anceftors, relinquifhing the 
Gothick ftyle, began to aim at an imitation of the Grecian 
manner, until it attained that degree of perfection at which 
it has now arrived.—We have made many obfervations, and 
colleé&ted various materials to enable us to illuftrate this cu- 
rious and entertaining fubjeé&t; but to digeft and arrange 
thefe, would require more time than we can command amidft 
the multiplied occupations ef an aétive profeffion. We, 
therefore, referve the fubjec&t for fome period of greater leifure. 

‘ The rules and orders of architeéture, are fo generally 
known, and may be found in fo many books, that it would 
be tedious, and even abfurd, to treat of them in this work, 
We beg leave, however, to obferve that among archite&s de- 
ftitute of genius and incapable of venturing into the great line 
of their art, the attention paid to thofe rules and proportions 
is frequently minute and frivolous. ‘The great mafters of an- 
tiquity were not fo rigidly fcrupulous, they varied the pro- 
portions as the general fpiiit of their compofition required, 
clearly perceiving, that however neceflary thefe rules may be 
to form the tafte and to correét the licentioufnefs of the fcholar, 
they often cramp the genius and circumfcribe the ideas of the 
matter. 

‘ We have given a fhort explanation of the plates, accom+ 
panied with fuch obfervations as we imagined might be botl» 
ufeful and entertaining. 

‘ We have thought it proper to colour with the tints, ufed 
in the execution, u.few copies of each number, not only that 
poflerity might be erpled to judge with more accuracy con- 
cerning the tafte of the prefent age, and that foreign con- 
noiffeurs might have it in their power to indulge their curiofity 
with refpeé&t to our national ftyle of ornament; but that rhe 
public in general might have an opportunity of cultivating the 
beautiful art of decoration, hitherto fo little underftood ia 
moft of the countries of Europe. 

‘ We hope it will be thought no more than juftice to our- 
felves, thus to afcertain the originality of our defigns, and 
enable the world to difcover, where they have been imitated 
with judgment, and where they have been fervilely copied and 
mifapplied.— An artift who feels in himfelf an inability of pre- 
fenting to the public any thing from his ewn ftore of in 
vention, has no title to be offended if an author is folicitous 
to vindicate himfelf to pofterity from any imputation of gla- 


iarifm. 
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¢ As this work will not only exhibit defigns in archite@ure, 
but alfo in every kind cf ornamental furniture, we imagine it 
may be particularly ufeful to thofe whofe profeffions require 
tafte and elegance in that way.’ 

The plates in this Number reprefent the plan and elevation 
of the gateway and porters-lodges of Sion-houfe; plan and 
elevation of the bridge over a branch of the river Thames; 
perfpective view of the fame bridge ; plan of the principal floor 
of Sion-houfe ; fection of the two ends of the hall, thewing 
the fquare and femicircular recefles, as alfo the fteps rifing to 
the anti-room, and the additional fcenery occafioned by that 
circumftance; detail, or parts of the hall at large; mifcel- 
laneous defigns of various pieces of furniture. 





VI. The Antiquities of England and Wales: being a Colleion of 
Views of the moft remarkable Ruins and antient buildings, actus 
rately drawn on the Spot. Toeach View is added an hifforical 
Account of its Situation, when and by whom built, with every 
interefting circumftance relating thereto, Colle&ed from the beft 
Authorities. By Francis Grofe, Ef. F. 4.8, Vol. I, 4t0. 
2], 325s. 6d. Hooper. 


i hy facilitate the ftudy of our national Antiquities the author 
has introduced this volume with a copious account of va 
tious particulars relative to the ancient buildings im England, 
‘which is compiled from the beft authorities, and digefted in 
a clear, comprehenfive, and methodical arrangement. From 
this preliminary difcourfe the reader will not only reap much 
entertainment and inftru€ion, but be prepared for the better 
underftanding the fubfequent part of the work. It is there- 
fore proper that we begin our review with a general detail of 
the fubjeéts which are mentioned in this fenfible and intereft« 

ing Preface. , | 
The firft fubje& treated of, is Caftles; Ofthefe the author’ 
obferves, that fuch as now remain are, for the moft part, of 
no higher antiquity than the Norman conqueft ; for though 
the Saxons, Romans, and perhaps even the ancient Britons, 
had caitles built with ftone, yet: they were few in number, 
and, at that period, either fo much deftroyed, or decayed, 
that little more than their ruins were remaining ; a circum- 
ftance which many writers fuppofe to have contributed to the 
fuccefs of William’s invafion. ‘The erection of caitles appears 
to have kept pace with the progrefs of the feudal fyftem. 
But becoming foon extremely numerous, and their owners ex- 
ercifing intolerable opprefiton in their neighbourhood, it was 
agreed, in-a treaty between king Stephen and Henry II. when 
duke of Normandy, that all the caftles built within a certain 
Oz period 
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period, fhould be demolifhed; and, in confequence of this fil- 
pulation, many are faid to have been adtually razed. ON 
Henry’s acceffion to the throne feveral others were demolifhed 
and a prohibition was ifued from ere&ting new.ones without an 
efpecial licence from the king. 

We fhall here prefent our readers with the account of the 
general mode of conftru€tion of thofe ancient buildings. 


‘ The materials of which caftles were built, varied, according to 
the places of their erection; but the manner of their conftruétion 
feems to have been pretty uniform. The outfides of the walls were 
generally built with the ftones neareft at hand, Jaid as regularly as 
their fhapes would admit ; the infides were filled up with the like 
materials, mixed with a quantity of fluid mortar, which wag 
called, by the workmen, grout work: a very ancient method of 
building, ufed by the Romans, and quoted by Palladio, and all 
the writers of architecture. The angles were always coigned, and 
the arches turned with fquare ftones brought from Caen in Nor. 
mandy, with which the whole outfide was now and then cafed, 
Sometimes, inftead of ftone, the infides of the walls were formed 
with fquare chalk, as is the caftle of Guildford; and even the pil- 
Jars and arches of a groined vault in that town, fuppofed formerly 
to have belonged to the caftle. Whenthe Normans found the ruins 
of an ancient building on the fite of their intended ftructure, they 
either endeavoured to incorporate it into their work, or made ule 
of the materials; as may be feen by many buildings of known 
Norman conftruction, wherein are fragments of Saxon architecture, 
or large quantities of Roman bricks; which has caufed them often 
to be miftaken for Roman or Saxon edifices. 

¢ The general fhape or plan of thefe caftles, depended entirely on 
the caprice of the architects; or the form of the ground intended 
to be occupied ; neither do they feem to have confined themfelves 
to any particular figure in their towers; fquare, round and po- 
ligonal, oftentimes occurring in the original parts of the fame 

building. 

¢ The fituation commonly chofen was an eminence; or elfe the 
bank of a river. 

¢ The names and ufes of the different works of ancient forti- 
fications, can only be a(fcertained by an attention to minute hif- 
torical relations of fieges in thofe times ; ancient records relative to: 
their repairs ; and the labours of our gloflographers. From thefe I 
fhall endeavour to illuftrate them. 

¢ To begin then from without :—the firft member of an ancient 
caftle was the barbican. ‘The etymology of this word, as explained 
by diverfe authors, is given in the notes; and although in this 
they fomewhat differ, yet all agree that it was a watch-tower, for 
the purpofe of defcrying an enemy at a greater diftance. It feems 
to have had no pofitive place, except that it'was always an out- 
work, and frequently advanced beyond the ditch; to which it 
was then joined by a draw-bridge, and formed the entrancento 
the caftle. Barbicans are mentioned in Framlingham and Canterbury 
cattles. For the repairing of this work, a tax, called barbacanage, 
was levied on certain lands. 

‘ The work next in order was the ditch, moat, graff, or fofs; 
for by all thefe different names it was called. This was either wet 
or dry, according to the circumftances of the fituation ; though, 
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but they do not feem to have had any particular rule for either its 
depth or breadth. When it was dry,.there were fometimes fubs 
terfanean paflages, through which the cavalry could fally. Ditches 
of royal caltles were cleanfed at the public expence; or that per- 
haps of the tenants of the lands adjoining, by an impofition, or 
tax, as appears from feveral charters in the Monalticon, whereby 
the monks are exempted from that charge. This ditch was fome- 
times called the Ditch del Bayle, or of the Baliium; a diftin@tion 
from the ditches of the interior works. Over it was either a ftand- 
ing, ora draw bridge, leading to the ballium. Within the ditch 
was the walls of the ballium, or out-works. In towns, the ap- 
pellation of ballium was given to a work fenced with palifades, and 
fometimes with mafonry, covering the fuburbs, but in caftles was 
the {pace immediately within the outer wall. When there wasa 
double enceinte of walls, the areas next each wall were ftiled the 
outer and inner ballia. The manner in which thefe are mentioned 
{by Camden] in the fiege of Bedford Caftle, fufficiently juitify this 
pofition: which receives farther confirmation, from the enume- 
ration of the lands belonging to Colchefter Caftle ; wherein are fpe- 
cified, “* The upper bayley, in which the cattle ftands; and the 
nether bayley, &c.” 

‘ The wall of the ballium in caftles was commonly high, flanked 
with towers; and had a parapet embattled, crenellated, or gar- 
retted for the mounting of it. There were flights of fteps at con- 
venient diftances; and the parapet ofren had the merlons pierced 
with long chinks, ending in round holes, called oillets. 

‘ Father Danie] mentions a work, called a bray, which he thinks 
fomewhat fimilar to this ballium. 

‘ Within the ballium were the lodgings and barracks for the gar- 
rifon and artificers, wells, chapels, and even fometimes a mo- 
naflery. Large mounts were alfo often thrown up in this place: 
thefe ferved like modern cavaliers, to command the adjacent 
country. 

‘ The entrance into the ballium was commonly through a ftrong 
machiolated and embattled gate, between two towers, fecured by a 
herfe or portcullis. Over this gate were rooms, originally in- 
tended for the porter of the caltle: the towers ferved for the corps 
de garde. 

‘ On an eminence, in the center, commonly, though not al- 
ways, ftood the keep, or dungeon ; fometymes, as in the relation 
of the fiege of Bedford Caftle, emphatically called the tower; it 
was the citadel, or laft retreat of the garrifon, often furrounded by 
a ditch, with a draw-bridge, and machicolated gate; and occa- 
fionally with an outer wall, garnifhed with {malltowers. In large 
caltles it was generally a high fquare tower, of four or 4ve ftories, 
having turrets at,each angle; in thefe turrets were the ftair-cafes ; 
and frequently, as in Dover and Rochefter Caftles, a well. Hf, in- 
ftead of a fguare, the keep or dungeon happened to be round, it 
was called a JULLIET, from a vulgar opinion, that large round 
towers were built by JULIUS C/ESAR. 

‘ The walls of this edifice were always of an extraordinary thick 
nefs; which has enabled them to outlive the other buildings, and 
to withftand the united injuries of time and weather: the keeps, or 
dungeons, being almoft the only part now remaining of our ancient 
Caltles. 

‘ Here were the ftate-rooms for the governor, if that title may 
be given to fuch gloumy cells; whofe darkfome appearance induced 


Mr. Borlafe to form a conjecture, more imgenious than well- 
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grounded; namely, that thefe buildings were ftyled dungeons from 
their want of light; becaufe the builders, to ftrengthen their ram. 
parts, denied themielves the pleafure of windows: not but mot 
of them had {mall chinks, which anfwered the double purpofe of 
admitting the light, and ferved tor embrafures, from whence 
they might fhoot with long and crofs bows. Theile chinks, though 
without they have fome breadth, and have the appearance of win- 
dows, are very narrow next the chambers, diminifhing confiderably 
inwards. Some of the {maller keeps had not even theie conye- 
niencies, but were folely lighted from a {mall perforation in the 
top, or fkylight, called courts. It was from this fort Mr. Boilafe 
formed his fuppofitian. 

‘ The different ftories were frequently vaulted, being divided 
by ftrong arches; fometimes indeed they were only feparated by 
joifts: on the top was generaily a platform, with an embattled pas 
yapet, from whence the garrifon could fee and command the exte- 
rior works,’ 


After delineating the ufual plan of the ancient caftles, the 
author delivers an account of the various engines by which 
fieges were conduted in thefe times. He obferves that the 
method of attack and defence oi fortificd places, practifed by 
our anceftors, was much afier the manner of the Romans, 
They had engines fer throwing ftones and darts, of various 
weights and fizes, which were diftinguifhed by the appella- 
tions of balifia, catapulta, efpringals, terbuchets, mangonas, 
mangonels, bricolles, the petrary, the matafarda, the 
war-wolf. For approaching the walls, they had alfo move- 
able towers, and machines anfwering to the pluteus and 
vinea, or teftudo and mufculus of the Romans. Our author 
obferves that furprifing anecdotes are related of the force of 
thefe machines, 


¢ No wall, fayshe, however thick, wasable to refift their ftroke: 
and in the field, they fwept away the deepeft files of armed men, 
With them were thrown not only large mull-ftones, but fometimes 
the carcafles of dead horfes, and even living men. The former, 
according to Froiliart, was pra¢tiled by John, duke of Normandy, 
fon of king Philip de Valois, when he beficged the count de Hain- 
hault in ‘Tbhyn-Levégue, in the Low-Countries, and whom he 
thereby obliged to capitulate, on account of the infeétion caufed 
in the town; and, as Camden fays, it was alfo done by the Turks, 
at Negropoate. 

¢ The otber, namely throwing a living man, is alfo mentioned by 
Froiflart. It happened at the fiege of Auberoche, in Gafcoigne ; where 
the Englifh, being clofely prefied by tiie count de Laiile, lieutenant. 
general to Philip de Valois, they lent out an e/quire, with a letter, 
which he was to endeavour to deliver to the earl of Derby, their 
general; but being taken, his letter was read, and afterwards tied 
sound bis neck; and he, being put into an engine, was thrown 
pack into the caftle, where he fell dead among his companions. 

‘ They were alfo fometimes ufed for ithe execution of perfons con- 
demned to die; perhaps Jomewhat like the method practifed in the 


East Indies.' 
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Befides giving a perfpicuous verbal defcription of the various 
engines, the author has farther illuftrated them by the ad- 
dition of plates; and to this detail he has fubjoined a cire 
cumftantial account of the arms, offenfive and defenfive, 
which were ufed in battle before the invention of gunpowder, 
The account of thefe fubjeéts is clofed with a recital of the 
military laws to be obferved in time of war; concerning which 
the author obferves, they do not differ greatly from thofe now | 
in force. ‘ Obedience and fubordinatioh, fays he, good order 
in camp and quarters, a deteétion of falfe mufters, and the 
fafety of perfons bringing provifions, being immutably ne- 
ceflary to the very exiftence of every army: thefe muft there- 
fore always be itrongly eniorced, both by rewards and pu- 
nifhments ; and will ever give a fimilarity to the chief ar- 
ticles in the military code of every age and nation,’ It is to 
be obferved, however, that the laws to which our author here 
alludes, are thofe enacted by Henry V. and preferved in a book, 
entitled, de Studio Militari, written by Nicholas Upton, in the 
fifteenth century. 

The fubje&t on which our author next enters is monafteries, 
He obferves that the zra of the firft inftitution of thefe re- 
ligious houfes in England is extremely uncertain; fome hif- 
torians and antiquaries fixing it foon after the Chriftian epoch, 
while others, with greater probability, fuppofe that event not 
to have taken place till fome years after the commencement 
of the fixth century. The date of the foundation of nun- 
neries in this country, he obferves, is involved in the fame 
obfcurity with the origin of the monaitic life. By fome writers 
thefe houfes are fuppofed to have been nearly coeval with 
thofe for monks; but eur author very juftly adopts the opinion 
that the firft Englifh nunnery feems to be that at Folkftone in 
Kent, erefted by king Eadbald, A. D. 630. He obferves, 
that in the early times of thefe religious foundations, abbeffes 
were in {o much efteem, for their fan&ity and prudence, that 
they were fummoned to the council of Beconsfield; and that 
thenames of five are fubfcribed to the Conftitutions there enacted, 
without that of one abbot. 

The devaftations of the Danes in the ninth century feem 
to have almoft entirely erazed the monaftic foundations in 
England ; till king Edgar, about the year g60, having pro- 
moted St. Dunftan to the fee of Canterbury, that prelate be- 
came a great reftorer of the religious houfes. By his per- 
fuafion, a reformation of the Englifi mouks was made in the 
council of Winchefter, A.D. 955; when rules and contfti. 
tutions were framed for the government of thofe focieties. 
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Like the invafions of the Danes, the Norman conqueft proved 
another zra unfavourable to the religious foundations. Wil- 
liam, whofe thirft of empire fpurned at the reftraints of fus 
perftition, had no fooner fixed himfelf upon the throne, than 
he began to infringe the privileges of monks and nuns, de- 
pofe their abbots, feize their pofleflions, aad transfer the pro- 
perty to his follcwers. He likewife obliged theos to alter,. 
their miflals, and exchange the ancient Gregorian fervice for 
anew form, compofed by William Fiftamp. A flop was put 
to thefe meafures, however, by the mediation of Ofmund, bi- 
fhop of Salifbury; who aifo compofed a new ritual, afterwards 
called Miflale in ufum Sarom, and generally uled in England, 
Scatiand, and Ireland. But the interpofition of the prelate had 
not the effe& of re-eftablifhing the affairs of religious houfes 
entirely upon their former foundation ; for from this time a 
diftin&ion continued to be made between the lands belonging 
to bifhops, and tho’e that were the property of convents; 
which had hitherto been confidered as common. Hencefor- 
ward, the bifhops aflumed the power of afligning what part 
they thought proper, for the fupport of the prior and con- 
vent, and referved the beft eftates for themfeives and their fuc- 
ceflors in office. nother grievance, introduced alfo at this 
period, was the alieration made in the nature of the tenure 
whereby the clergy in general held their lands; which, from 
frank almoign (a mode of fubordination fubjeét to no duties 
or impofts but the trinoda neceffitas, or fuch as they impofed 
upon themfelves in ecclefiaftical affemblies) was changed into 
tenure, in baronage, by knights fervice. 

Mr. Grofe recites diftindly the progrefs of religious foun- 
dations through the feveral fubfequent reigns to the commence- 
ment of the Reformation, It appears, that within an hun- 
dred and fifty years after the Conqueft, or before the acceffion 
of Henry III. there were founded and refounded, four hun- 
dred and feventy fix abbeys and priories, befides eighty-cne 
alien priories. After this period, many chantries, houfes of 
fiiars, hofpitals, and colleges were founded; but very few 
houfes of monks, nuns, or canons. 

Having traced the monaftic inftitutions in England from 
their origin to their total fuppreflion, our author delivers an 
account of the different rules, or orders, with their difcipline, 
drefs, and other appertaining particularities. Thefe orders 
are diftinguifhed into religious and military, Of the former, 
were al! monks, nuns, and canons; of the latter, the knights 
hofpitallers, and the knights templars. This part of the 
work contains fuch a clear, though concife, detail of the fe- 
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yeral fubjeéts, as muft afford great fatisfa€tion to the reader; 
who may alfo have the pleafure of beholding a reprefentation: 
of all the orders of monks, friars, nuns, &c. in their proper 


habits. , 
The fubje&t to which our author next proceeds in his very 


intercfting Preface, is the ancient modes of architecture in 
this country. Thefe, he obferves, are divided by modern an- 
tiquaries into Saxon, Norman, and Saracenic, or the fpecies 
yulgarly called Gothic. 

Mr. Grofe produces ftrong authorities in refutation of the 
opinion, that the Saxon churches were moftly built of timber, 
and were deflitute both of arches and pillars ; ob/ferving, that 
fuch an allegation is not only contradifted by the exprefs tefti- 
mony Of feveral cotemporary, or very ancient writers, but alfp 
by the remains of fome edifices univerfally allowed to be of 
Saxon workmanfhip ; one of which is the ancient conventual 
church at Ely, | 

We fhall lay before our readers the obfervations here pro- 
duced on the fubject of the ancient Englith architecture. 


‘ Many more authorities might be cited, was not the matter fuf- 
ficiently clear. Indeed, it is highly improbable, that the Saxons 
could be ignorant of fo ufeful a contrivance as the arch: many of 
them, built by the Romans, they muft have had before their eyes ; 
fome of which have reached our days: two particularly are now 
remaining in Canterbury only; one in the Caftle-yard, the other 
at Riding-gate. And it is not to be believed, that once knowing 
them, and their convenience, they would neglect to make ule of 
them ; or having ufed, would relinquifh them: befides, as it ap- 
pears, from undoubted authorities, they procured workmen from 
the continent, to conftruét their capital buildings, ‘* according to 
the Roman manner.” This alone would be fufficient to confute 
that ill-grounded opinion ; and at the fame time proves, that what 
we commonly call Saxon, is in reality Roman architecture. 

‘ This was the ftyle of building praétifed all over Europe; and 
it continued to be ufed by the Normans, after their arrival here, 
till the introduction of what is called the Gothic, which was not 
till about the end of the reign of Henry I. fo that there feems to 
be little or no grounds for a diftinétion between the Saxon and 
Norman architecture. Indeed, it is faid, the. buildings of the lat- 
ter were of larger dimenfions, beth in height and area; and they 
were conftructed with a ftone brought from Caen in Normandy, of 
which their workmen were peculiarly fond: but this was fimply an 
alteration in the {cale and materials, and not in the manner of the 
building. The antient parts of moft of our cathedrals are of this 
early Norman work. 

‘ The charaéteriftic mark of this ftyle are thefe. The walls are 
very thick, generally without buttrefles; the arches, both within 
and without, as well as thofe over the doors and windows, femi- 
circular, and fupported by very folid, or rather clumfy columns, 
with a kind of regular bafe and capital: in fhort, plainnefs and fo- 
lidity conftitute the ftriking features of this method of building: 
Neverthele{s the architects of thofe days fometimes deviated "oe 
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this rule: their capitals were adorned with carvings of foliage, and 
even animals; and their maffive columns decorated with {mall half 
columns united to them; grooves cut {pirally winding round them, 
or overfpread with a kind of lozenge net-work. An initance of the 
fecond may be feen in the Undercroft, at Canterbury ; thetwo lag 
occur at Derham ; but the moit beautiful fpecimens of this work 
are to be met with in the Ruined Choir at Orford in Suffolk. Their 
arches too, though generally plain, fometimes came in for more 
than their fhare of ornaments; particularly thoie over the chief 
door: fome of thefe were overloaded with a prefufion of carving, 

It would. be impoffible to deicribe the different ornaments there 
crowded together; which feem to be more the extemporaneous 
product of a groteique imagination, than the refult of any parti- 
cular defign. On fome of thefe arches is commonly over the key- 
ftone reprefented God the Father, or our Saviour furrounded with 
angels; and beiow a melange of foliage, animals, often ludicrous, 
ol formetimes even indecent fubjects. Partly of this fort is the 

eat door at Barfrefton church in Kent. 

¢ The idea of thefe artifts feem to have been, that the greater 
number of fma!'] and diffimular fubjeéts they could here aflemble, 
the more beautiful they rendered their work. It is not, however, 
to be denied, that the extreme richnefs of thefe inierior parts, 
ferved, by their itriking contraft, to fet off the venerable plainnefs 
of the reft of the building; a circumftance wanting 1n the Gothic 
ftruétures ; which being eqjually ornamented ali over, fatigue and 
diftraét, rather than gratify the eye. I would not here be under- 
ftood to affert, that all the Saxon ornamented arches are devoid of 
beauty and tafte; onthe contrary, there are feveral wherein both 
are difplayed, particularly in fome belonging to the church of Ely, 
Befides the ornaments here mentioned, which feem always to have 
been left to the fancy of the fculptor, they had others, which were 
in common ule, and are more regular. Moit of them, as men- 
tioned by Mr. Bentham, in his ingenious preface to the Hiltory of 
Ely, the reader will find in the note; and fpecimens of them 
are given in the mifcellaneous plate, in the view of the eaft end of 
Barfrefton church ; and in the entrance into what was the Stran- 
ger’s Hall, inthe monaftery of Chrift’s Church, Canterbury, built 
by archbifhop Lanfranc. ‘The fmall pillars, or columns, were for- 
merly richly ornamented; but, by order of one of the deans, were 
chipped plain. The efcutcheons over thefe are remarkable; they 
not being cuftomary at the time of its erection. 

‘ About the time of Alfred probably, but certainly in the reign 
of Edgar, high towers and crois aifles were firft introduced; the 
Saxon churches till then being only fquare, or oblong buildings, 
generally turned femicircularly at the eaft end. ‘Towers at firft 
{carcely rofe higher than the roof ; being intended chiefly as a kind 
of lanthorn, for the admittance of light. An addition to their 
height was in ail likelihood fuggefted on the more common ufe of 
bells; which, though mentioned in fome of our monatteries in the 
feventh century, were not in ule in churches till near the midale 
of the tenth. 

* To what country, or people, the ftyle of architecture called 
Gothic, owes its origin, is by no means fatisfactorily determined, 
It is indeed generally conjectured to be of Arabian extraction, 
and to bave been introduced into Europe by fome perfons returne 
ing from the crufades in the Holy Land. Sir Casiftopher Wren 
was of that ofinion; and it has been fubicribed to by moi writers 
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who have treated on this fubjeé&t. If the fuppofition is wel grounded, , 
it feems likely that many ancient buildings of this kind, or at leatt 
their remains, would be found in thofe countries'from whence it 
js faid to have been brought; parts of which have at different 
times been vifited by feveral curious travellers, many of whom 
have wade defigns of what they thought moft remarkable. Whe- 
ther they overlooked or neglected thefe buildings, as being in fearch 
of thofe of more remote antiquity, or whether none exifted, feems 
doubtful. Cornelius le Brun, an indefatigable and inquifitive tra~ 
velier, has publifhed many views of eafiern buildings, particularly 
about the Holy Land: in all thefe, only one Gothic ruin, the 
church near Acre, and a few pointed arches, occur; and thofe 
built by the Chriftians, when in pofleffion of the country. Near 
Ifpahin in Perfis, be gives feveral buildings with pointed arches ; 
but thefe are bri¢ges and caravanferas, whofe age cannot be afcer- 
tained, cor equently, are as likely to have been built after as before 
the int: oduétion of this fty!e into Europe. 

‘ At Ifpaban itfeif, the Mey doen, or Grand Market-place, is 
furrounded by divers magnificent Gothic buildings; particularly 
the Royal Moique, and tbe Taiael Ali-kapie, or Theatre. The 
magnificent bridge of Alla-werdie-chan, over the river Zenderoet, 
540 poves long, and feventeen broad, having thirty-three pointed 
arches, is alfo a Gothic ftruéture: but no mention is made when 
or by whom thele are built. Ihe Chiaer Baeg, a royal garden, is 
deco: ate: with Gothic buildings; but thefe were, it is faid, built 
only in the reign of Scha Abbas, who died anno 1629. 

© One building indeed, at firit feems as if it would corroborate 
this afiertion, and that the time when it was erected, might be in 
fone degree fixed: it is the tomb of Abdalla, one of the apofties 
of Mahomet, probably him furnamed Abu Becr. If this tomb ig 
fuppofed to have been built foon after his death, eftimating that 
event to have hanpened according to the common courfe of nature, 
it will place its ereétion about the middle of the feventh century » bag 
this is by far too conjeétural to be much depended on. It alfo Gel 
as if this was not the common ftyle of building at that time, from 
the Temple of Mecea; where, if any credit is to be given to 
the print of it, in Sale’s Koran, the arches are femicircular. The 
tomb here mentioned, has one evidence to prove its antiquity; 
that of being damaged by the injuries of time and weather. Its 
ceneral appearance much refembles the eaft end of the chapel be. 
fonging to Ely Houfe, London: except that, which is filled up 
there by the great window, in the tomb, is an open pointed arch ; 
alfo, the columns, or pinnacles, on each fide, are higher in pro- 
portion. 

‘ Some have fuppofed that this kind of architecture was brought 
into Spain by the Moors (who pofleffed themfelves of a great part 
of that country the beginning of the eighth century, which they 
held till the latter end of the fifteenth ;) and that from thence, by 
way of France, it was introduced into England. This at firft feems 
plaufible; but if it was faét, the public buildings ereéted by that 
peopie, would have borne teftimony ef it: but not the leaft traces 
of Gothic architecture are to be met with in the portraits of the 
Moorifh palaces, given in Les Delices d’Efpagne, faid to be faith- 
ful repreientations ; and where, as well as in an authentic drawing 
of the Moorifh Caftle at Gibraltar, the arches -are all reprefented 
Jemicircylar. Perhaps a more general knowledgee* hefe buildings 
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would throw fome lights on the fubject, at prefent almoft entirely 
enveloped in ob{fcurity: poflibly the Moors may, like us, at difs 
ferent periods, have ufed different manners of building. Having 
thus in vain attempted to difcover from whence we had this ftyle, 
let us turn to what is more certainly known, the time of its intro: 
duétion into this kingdom, and the fucceflive improvements and 
changes it has undergone. 

¢ Its firit appearance here was towards the latter end of the reign 
of king Henry I. but was net at once thoroughly adopted ; fome 
fhort folid columns, and femicircular arches, being retained, and 
mixed with the pointed ones. “An example of this is feen in the 
weft end of the Old Temple Church; and at York, where, under 
the chuir, there remains much of the ancient work; the arches of 
which are but juit pointed, and rife on fhort, round pillars: both 
thefe were built in that reign. More inftances might be brought, 
was not the thing probable in itfelf; new inventions, even when 
ufeful, not being readily received. The great weft tower of Ely 
Cathedral was built by bifhop Rydel, about this time: thofe arches 
were all pointed. 

‘ Inthe reign of Henry HI. this manner of buiiding feems to 
have gained a complete footing; the circular giving placeto the 
pointed arch, and the maflive column yielding to the flender pillar. 
Indeed, like all novelties, when once admitted, the rage of fathion 
made it become fo prevalent, that many of the ancient and folid 
buildings, ereéted in former ages, were taken down, in order to be 
re-edified in the new taite; or had additions patched to them, of 
this mode of architeCture. The prefent cathedral church of Sa- 
lifbury was begun early in this reign, and finifhed in the year 1258. 
It is entirely in the Gothic ftyle; and, according to Sir Chriftopher 
Wren, may be jultly accounted one of the belt patterns of archi- 
tecture of the age in which it was built. Its excellency is un- 
doubtedly in a great meafure owing to its being conftructed on one 
plan, whence ariles that fynmmetry and agreement of parts, not to 
be met with in many of our other cathedral churches; which have 
moftly been built at different times, and in a variety of ftyles.— 

‘ In the beginning of the reign of Henry VIII. or rather to- 
wards the Jatter end of that of Henry VII. when brick buildings 
became common, anew kind of low pointed arch grew much in 
ufe: it was defcribed from four centers, was very round at the 
haunches, and the angle at the top was very obtufe. This fort 
of ai'ch is to be found in every one of cardinal Wolfey’s buildings ; 
alfo at Welt Sheen; an ancient brick gate at Mile End, called 
King John’s Gate; and in the great gate of the palace at Lambeth. 
From this time Gothic architecture began to decline, and was 
foon after fupplanted by a mixed ftvle, if one may venture to call 
it one, wherein the Grecian and Gothic, however difcordant and 
irreconcileable, are jumbled together.’ 

—* The marks which conttitute the character of Gothic, or Sa- 
racenical architecture, are its numerous and prominent buttrefles, 
its lofty fpires and pinnacles, its large and ramified windows, its 
ornamental niches or canopies, its fculptured faints, the delicate 
Jace-work of its fretted roofs, and the profufion of ornaments Ja- 
vifhed indifcriminately over the whole building: but its peculiar 
diftinguifhing charaéteriftics are, the {mall cluftered pillars and 
pointed arches, formed by the fegments of two interfecting circles ; 
which arches,- though Jaft brought into ufe, are evidently of a 
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nore fimplé and obvious conftruftion than the femicircular ones ; 
two flat ftones, with their tops inclined to each other, and touch- 
ing, form its rudiments, a number of boughs luck into the ground 
oppofite each other, and tied together at the top, in order to form 
a bower, exactly defcribe it: whereas a femieircular arch appears 
the refult of deeper contrivance, as confilting of more parts; and 
it feems lefs probable, chance, from whence all thefe inventions 
were firft derived, fhould throw feveral wedge-like ftones bes 
tween two fect perpendicular, fo as exactly to tit and fill up the 
interval.” | 

The author has farther elucidated this curious fubje& by a 
variety of notes, extracted from approved writers; in compil- 
ing which, Mr. Grofe difcovers himfelf to have confulted every 
authority from whence any information could be drawn; and 
as an additional illuftration, he has prefented his readers wit 
engraved fpecimens of Saxon and Gothic arches, ornaments, &c. 

The Preface to this work concludes with a brief account of 
Domefday- book, begun by order of William the Conqueror, 
and containing an account of the lands in almoft all the coun- 
ties of England ; with a defcription of the quantity and par- 
ticular nature of them; mentioning the rents, taxations, the 
feveral pofiffors, with their number, and diftin@ degrees, 
For the fatisfaction of the curious, a fpecimen is given of the 
writing of this venerable regifter. 
. “The -Preface.to this work being of. an interefting nature, 
has fo long engaged our attention, that we fhall poitpone aa 
account of the Antiquities ull our next Review. 


nod 





VII. The Intent and Propriety of tbe Scripture Miracles coufidered 
and explained, in a Series of Sermins, preached in the Parifh 
Church of St. Mary le Bow, in the Years 1769, 1770, and 
17713 for the Le@ure founded by the bon. Robert Boyle, £77. 
By the rev. Dr. Henry Owen, Refor of St. Olave, Hart-ftieer, 
gud F.R.S. 2 Vols. 8vo. 12s. Rivington. [Concluded] — 


N our laft Number we have confidered the firft volume of 

Dr. Owen’s cifcourfes: we come now to the fecond. 

In the thirteenth, and the three following fermons, the a 
thor treats of the moral ftate of the Ifraelites, from the time 
of their degenerating into idolatry (about twenty years after 
the death of Jofhua) to the end of the Babyloman captivity 5 
of the feveral difpenfations, and the fuitablene(s of the mira~ 
cles which occur in that period, to the great end they were 
defigned to promote. ' 

In the :4th fermon, we meet withthe following obfervation. 

© When God overwhelmed the hoft of Pharaoh, his cha- 
riots, and his horfemen.in the Red-fea, he caufed that fea, by 
L clof- 
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clofing behind upon them, to drive their bodies, together with 
their armour, full on the fhore where the Iiraelites ftood. The 
Ifraelites {tripped them, and accoutred themfelves; and were 
thus prepared (which is a ftriking circumftance) to vanquifh 
Canaan with the arms of Egypt.’ 

This, as the author obferves, is © a ftriking circumftance ;° 
but refts only on the authority of Jofephus*, who freely in- 
dulges himfelf in fuch conjectures, where the facred writers 
are utterly filent. 

The fixteenth fermon contains, among others, the follow. 
ing obfervations on the moral tendency of the Babylonian 
captivity. 

With refpe& to the Jews, ‘ if they prided themfelves in their 
high privileges ; if they imagined, as they certainly did, that, ' 
being the peculiar people of God, and inhabiting the city 
which he had made choice of for his peculiar refidence, they 
muft needs in confequence, let their moral charaéter. ftand as 
it would, be always fecure of his favour and protefion ; how 
fully muft they be convinced of the emptinefs of this fophiftry, 
when they found their temple and city deftroyed, and them- 
felves caft out into a heathen land, not only ftripped of alf 
their honours, but rendered obje&ts of contempt and re- 
proach! .... 

‘ In the land of their captivity, all that the prophets for- 
merly urged againft their profane and deteftable practices, 
revived atrefh in their minds, and founded again in their ears ; 
and their prefent abject, wretched condition, (the confequences 
of fuch pra€tices) funk them deep into their hearts. And 
hence muft arife an utter deteftation of thofe fhameful idola- 
tries, and their concomitant vices, which they well knew was 

‘ the caufe of their fufferings.... 

In confequence of this temporary humiliation, * idolatry 
ceafed among them; their attachment to God grew ftrong 
and inviolable ; and their zeal for his honour aétive and per- 
manent. Infomuch, that when they were reftored again to 
their own land, they thought it not fufficient merely to rebuild 
the temple at Jerufalem, but, in the warmth of their piety,. 
proceeded farther ; and erected fynagogues in different cities, 
where the law was read over on every fabbath, and other aéts 
of devotion were performed. Hereby the true knowledge of 
God and his religion was improved and confirmed among 
them ; the practice of their duty was impreffed and enforced 
upon them ;and their abhorrence and deteftation of idolatry 
became more fixed, refolute, and determined, . .. 





* Vide Antiq. Jud. lib. ii. fub finem. 


© Nay, 
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¢ Nay, even the nations, who ftill continued flaves to ido- 
latry, were highly indebted, though they knew it not, tothe 
benign influence of this falutary difpenfation. For what were 
thofe exalted improvements, which were made, through the 
courfe of this period, in civil and religious knowledge, and 
which, by the application of philofophers, amazingly thinned 
the darknefs of heathenifm, but lucid emanations, conveyed 
by tradition, or perhaps derived by a nearer way, from this 
full and copious fountain of light ? And what were thofe re- 
fined inftitutes of morality, planned by the moft renowned le- 

iflators, and eftablifhed in feveral heathen countries, but 
chiefly tranfcripts from the Mofaic laws? So that this glorious 
difpenfation, like the fun, while it fhone on one country with 
meridian rays, and on others in proportion to their diftance 
from it; threw forth moreover fome beams of light, that bent 
below the horizon; and thereby cheered that thick gloom, in 
which, thofe people were involved, who had not yet the happi- 
nefs to behold its orb.’ | 

The fifth part_of this work, comprehended in Sermon XVIF. 
treats of the moral ftate of the world, at the time of our Sa- 
viour’s appearance, and of the neceflity of a new revelation. 

Part the fixth, comprehended in Sermon XVIII—XXIII. 
treats of the connexion between the doétrines of Chrift and 
the moral exigencies of mankind, and of the analogy between 
his miracles and do@trines. 

As this analogy is a point of fome confequence in the 
Chriftian difpenfation, our readers will not be difpleafed with 
the following reflefions. 

* Let it be premifed, that all the wifer moralifts, Gentiles as 
well as Jews, commonly defcribed the human nature uncer a 
two fold diftin&tion—that of the rward and the outward man 3 
and fpoke of the one as a type or reprefentation of the other. 
Hence then the difeafes of the body prefent themfelves in an- 
other view ; quite different from that in which they were feen 
before, confidered as the confequences, and the chaftifements 
of fin. They appear now to be natural emblems of the feveral 
diforders and depravations of the foul. And therefore every 
miraculous cure of any particular diftemper of the body be- 
came, of courfe, a fignificant emblem of the power of Chrift 
to remove the correfpondent depravation of the mind. Fre- 
quent imitations of this fort the attentive reader will find dif- 
perfed through various parts of the Gofpel. Nor are there 
fome inftances wanting, where the application is made in direé 
and exprefs terms. y 

* Chrift often declared, that he was come into the world 
to remove the ignorance, and to enlighten the underitanding, 

of 
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of mankind; To prove this, he reftored fight ta thofe who 
were blind. To make it appear, that he was able, as-he afs 
firmed, to remove the blindnefs, the fpiritual blindnefs, of 
error and ignorance, he frequently cured that corporeal blind. 
nefs, which is the molt natural emblem or image of it. - And 
that fuch cures were peculiarly defigned, as they were ex- 
quifitely adapted, to confirm the truth of this do€trine, is 
evident from the refle&ion which our Saviour makes, previous 
to his cure of the blind man, recorded in the 1Xth of John, 
As long, fays he, as ** Iam in the world, Iam the light of 
the world.” By this he turned their thoughts to himielf, as 
to the fountain of light and knowledge; and led them to 
confider the miracle he was about to perform, as a direct evi- 
dence of what he had afferted. He reftored, or rather re- 
formed the man’s eyes to the perception of lipht; and. thereby 
fhewed he could alfo reftore, or re-form the mind to the pers 
ception of knowledge. And it was plainly with the fame views 
when he obferved how the malice and perverfenefs of the Jews* 
with-held them front admitting this neceffary confequence, that 
he afterwards fubjoined, in allufion to the miraculous cure he 
had wrought, that ‘* for judgment he was come into this worlds 
that they who fee not, might fee; and that — who fee, 
might be made blind.” 

© The Scripture informs us, that * the Son of God was for 
this purpofe manifelted, that he might utterly deftroy the works 
of the devil; and redeem us froin the power of Satan to him- 
felf.”” Now to convince the world of his ability to accom- 
plith this arduous undertaking, he frequently diflodged or caft 
out devils; and delivered the poficfied from thew térmeénting 
power. And his cafting them out in fo wonderful a manner, 
was a proof by example of his being come to overtern the 
kingdoin of daiknefs; and of his being endowed with autho- 
rity to check and controul the ufurped dominion of our grand 
enemy. This application is our Saviour’sown. For when the 
feventy rejoiced, that ‘* the devils, through his name, were fub- 
ject unto them; he anfwered and faid, ‘I beheld Satan, as 
lightning, fall from heaven, &c.”—his powcr is broken ; his 
dominion deftroyed: and the fuperiority, which you have 
now fhewn in miraculovufly difpoflefiing dzmons, is a proof and 
pledge of the fpiritual conqueit, which you, and all my faith- 
ful difciples, fhall finally obtain over them and their prince.” 

‘ So our Saviour direéts us to conclude. But in thefe and 
other inftances, the conne&tion between the miracles and doc- 
trines is fo very natural, fo clofe and difcernible, that it could 
hardly have been overlooked, though Chrift had never pointed 


it out. His having, however, pointed it out, is of fingular 
: ule 
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fe and fervice. It ferves to thew, that what infidels urge- 
concerning the difparity of miracles and do@rines, is entirely 

falfe and frivolous, It ferves to fhew, that there is the fame 

ftrit relation, the fame inviolable conneétion, between the 

miracles and doétrines of Chrift, as there is between experi- 

ments in natural philofophy and the conclufions that refult 

from them. And hence it likewife ferves to fhew, after what 

manner we may fafely apply thofe other miracles, which are 

not applied by Chrift himfelf. We may confider, for exam- 

ple, his: reftoring the lame, weak, and palfied members of the 

body; as a fpecimen of his power to reftore the enfeebled, be- 

numbed, and diftorted faculties of the mind. His cures of 
leprofies and all other loathfome difeafes, we may confider as 

tokens of the power he poffeffed to cleanfe the foul from the 

pollutions of fin, In fine, we may confider his making men, 

however difeafed, all on a fudden vigorous and healthy ; as an 

earneft of his making them, provided they followed his moral 

inftruétions, eminently good, virtuous, and happy.’ 

In this manner the learned author endeavours to illuftrate 
the nature, intent, and propriety of that vaft and extenfive 
chain of miracles, which runs through the Old and New Tef- 
tament; fhewing, as he goes along, that the miracles under 
the former difpenfation were properly calculated to prove, that 
Jehovah is the one true God, the Creator and Governor 
of the world; and thofe under the latter, to demonftrate, 
that Jefus Chrift is the promifed Mefliah, the Redeemer and 
Saviour of mankind. | 

The laft difcourfe contains the inferences deducible from 
this enquiry, in favour of divine revelation. 

The excellent Mr. Boyle founded his le€ture, if we tightly . 
remember, about the year 1691. Since that time a vaft va- 
riety of fermons have been publifhed in defence of revealed 
religion. Chriftianity has been viewed and reviewed on all 
fides, and the moft obvious arguments in its favour have been 
long fince anticipated. It requires therefore an extraordinary 
genius to ftrike out of the beaten track, and produce any 
thing materially new, and worthy of the pubtic attention. 
Dr. Qwen’s difcourfes are, perhaps, in this refpe&t, as good as, 
could reafonably be expedited. His plan has not been profef- 
fedly marked out, and profecuted by any of his predecef- 
fors; and his performance bears the fignatures of tafte and 
learning. 

If in our laft Review we have ventured to point out fome 
paflages in his difcourfes, which we thought exceptionable, he 
will impute it, we hope, not to any perfon.] prejudice, 
but to a rational zeal for the intereft and honour of Chriftian- 
Vou. XXXVI. Sept. 1773, P ity ; 
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ity; which fhould never be fupported, as it was by the podd 
fathers of old, by pious frauds, fallacious arguments, fabue 
lous relations, and rabbinical dreams. 


——— — 





———— 


VII, The Hiftory of the Ifland of Man; from the earlieft. Accounts 
to the prefent Time. Compiled from the Public Archives of the 
Ifland, and other Authentic Materials, by the late Mr. Rolt. 8s, 
as. fewed. Nicoll. 


HEN the blemifhes of pofthumous pubtications are fuch 
as appear to proceed from inadvertency only, they are 
in a particular manner entitled to the candour of criticifm, 
and the editor is properly chargeable with the inaccuracies of 
the author. We are forry to obferve that the work before us 
is deftitute of any claim to this indulgence: the faults it cons 
tains admit of no extenuation, nor are they compenfated. by 
the fmalleft degree of merit, in point of hiftorical compofition. 
The annals of the Ifle of Man are fcarcely diftinguifhed by one 
fingle incident that is worthy of being tranfmitted to pofterity ; 
and would therefore, even in the hands of the moft refpe@able 
writer, afford but a very jejune and uninterefling narrative, 
The fubjeét, however, is rendered {till more exceptionable by 
the aukward and ridiculous manner in which it is here treated, 
Without any farther introdution we fhall give our readers a 
fhort {pecimen of the work. 

‘ Sir John Stanley delivered up his patents to be vacated in 
the high court of chancery in England, and obtained a new 
grant of the Ifle of Man, from king Henry IV. who, by his 
letters patent under the great feal of England, dated at Weft- 
minfter, the fixth of April, in the feventh year of his reign, 
granted to fir John de Stanley, knight, the ifland, caftle, pele, 
and lordfhip of Man; and all the iflands and lordfhips to the 
faid Ifland of Man appertaining, which did not exceed the 
value of four hundred pounds by the year: to hold, to the 
faid fir John, and his heirs and affigns, all the iflands, cattle, 
pele, and lorcfhip aforefaid, together with the royalties, re- 
galities, franchifes, liberties, fea ports, and all things to port — 
reafonably and duly belonging, homages, fealties, wards, 
marriages, reliefs, efcheats, forfeitures, waifs, eftrays, courts 
baron, views of frankpledge, leets, hundreds, wapentakes, 
wreck of the fea, mines of lead and iron, fairs, markets, free 
cuftom, mezdows, paftures, woods, parks, chaces, lawns, 
warrens, aftasts, purpreftures, chiminages, pifcaries, mills, 
mcors, marfhes, turbaries, waters, pools, fifh ponds, ways, 
paffages, and commons, and other commodities, emoluments, 
and appurtenances whatfoever, to the faid iflands, caftle, pe 
an 
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and lordfhip, in any wife appertaining or belonging; together - 
with the patronage of the bifhopric of the faid Ifland of Man$ 
and alfo knights fees, advowfons, and patronages of abbies, 
priories, hofpitals, ¢hurches, vicarages, chapels, chaunteries, 
and the ecclefiaftical benefices whatfoever, to the faid iflands, 
caftle, pele, and lordthip likewife belonging, of the faid king - 
and hisheirs for ever, by leige homage, and the fervice of ren- 
dering to the king two falcons, once only; that is, imme- 
diately after the fame homage done, and of rendering to his 
heirs, kings of England, two falcons on the day of their co- 
ronations, inftead of all other fervices, cuftoms, and demands, 
as freely, fully, and entirely, as fir William le Scrope de- 
ceafed, or any other lord of the faid ifland, was ever in for- 
mer times, in the beft and: freeft manner accuftomed to have 
and hold thofe iflands, caftle, pele, and lordfhip, with the ap- 
purtenances, together with. all the premiffes therein mene 
tioned ; the faid liege homage, and rent of falcons, only ex- 
cepted.” 

Here follows another paflage equally elegant and concife. 

* By indenture enrolled of record, dated the 18th of June 
in the 7th year of his majefty, ‘‘ Between king James J. of the 
one part; and Robert earl of Salifbury lord treafurer of Eng- 
land, Henry earl of Northampton keeper of the king’s privy 
feal, William’ earl of Derby, Henry earl of Huntingdon and 
Elizabeth his wife, Grays Bridges lord Chandoys and Anne 
his wife, and John Egerton knight and Francis his wife, of 
the other part”; but not executed or acknowledged of re 
cord by the earl of Derby; ‘ the faid lords and ladies, did 
give, grant, bargain, fell, furrender, and confirm, to his 
majefty, his heirs and fucceflors for ever, the ifland, caftle, 
pele, and lordfhip of Man, with the iflands and lordthips to 
the fame appertaining, and all other rights thereto belonging,” 
too tedioufly to be expreffed in the words of hiftory, which 
fhould have little connection with the terms of law. “ To 
hold to the king, his heirs and fucceffors, for ever.” 

* His majefty, by other letters patent, granted to Robert 
earl of Salifbury, and Thomas earl of Suffolk, the ifland, 
caftle, pele, and lordfhip of Man; with all their rights, mem- 
bers and appurtenances ; with all his iflands, lordfhips, caftles, 
monafteries, abbies, priories, farms, mefiuages, lands, tene-_ 
ments, and hereditaments whatfoever, to the Ifland of Man .- 
appertaining ; with all rights and liberties, from the tautology 
of homages to the jurifdi¢tion of admiralty, including the 
mines, fairs, markets, cuftoms, and-an infinite fcroll of phrafes 
peculiar to the common law, and repugnant to common 
fenfe,’ 
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This declared averfion to tautology appears to be of very 
fhort continuance ; for the author immediately adds, ¢ as alfe 
the patronage of the bifhopric of the Hland of Maa, and. the 
patronage of the bifhopric of Sodor, and. the patronage of the 
bifhopric of Sodor and Man.’ 

So unhappy is this hiftorian in his ftyle, that almoft every 
page contains inftances of ungrammatical expreflion. The 
following quotation is of this kind. 

‘ King James I. by his letters patent under the great feal of 
England, dated at Weftminfter the 17th of March in the 3d 
year of his reign, ** Did, in confideration of a fine of one 
hundred and one pounds fifteen fhillings, and eleven pence, 
paid into the receipts of his majefty’s exchequer by fir Tho- 
mas Leighe, knight, and Thomas Spencer efquire, and for 
other confiderations, demife, leafe, and to farm-lett, to the 
faid fir Thomas Leighe knight, and Thomas Spencer, all 
thofe houfes, fcites, circuits, and precinéts, formerly the mo- 
naftry and priory of Rufhing and Douglas; and the Fryers 
Minors, commonly called the Grey Fryers of Brymakea, 
otherwife Bymaken, with all his appurtenances in his Ifland 
-of Man, &c.’ 

How pertinent, fententious, and philofophical, are our au- 
-thor’s fentiments, when, as feldom is the cafe, he ventures be- 
yond the phrafeology of indentures, deeds of feoffment, and 
fuch like elegant forms of writing! Speaking of king Chazles. 

‘the Firft, he fays, 

‘ That inconfiftent man, who deferves not the name of 
king, acted confifiently as far as he could with arbitrary pria. 
ciples. A thrice royal dupe, to lofe the poffefling of three 
kingdoms, ior not acknowledging one legal right. Such a 
king might be to, himfelf fupreme; yet he fatally found his 

‘fubje&s would not be the extreme.—Strafford; great and un- 
happy Wentworth! Thy virtues were above all allegations of 
vice.—Can other times fay the fame ?” 

With a noble poetic enthufiafm our author has here facti- 
ficed propriety of expreflion to antithefis, and even to rhyme. 

It would be endlefs to remark the verbal improprieties 
which occur in this hifiory. We meet with laws being pro- 
mulged, people expulfd, and an ifland numeroufly popularized. 
Among other taurologies, the word Jordfip is fo frequently 
made ufe of, that in the compals of about two pages, we find 
it no lefs than fixteen times. ae 

Our readers, we prefume, will excufe us from giving a more 
particular account of a work, where there is neither propriety 
of language, elegance of ftyle, nor,entertaining or ufeful in- 


formation, and which is fo extremely unworthy of being pre- 
fented 
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fented to the public, that it feems to be incapable of afford 
ing the leaft degree of pleafure even to a Mankfman the moft 
interefted in what relates to the hiftory of his country. 





IX. The Scripture Hiffory of Abraham, to which is annexed, a 
Differtation on the Sceptre of Judah, in which the Comments of 
Bifbop Sherlock and Bifbop Warburton upon that Subje@ are 
particularly examined. By W. Gilbank, 4, MM. 8wo. 4s. 
in Boards. Dodfley. 

N this work the author endeavours to fhéw, I. That 

the feemingly unconneéted and unmeaning incidents of 

Abraham’s life, are the orderly parts of one entire difpen- 

fation, and pregnant with information. 

II. That the Jewith theocracy was inftituted at the covenant 
ef circumcifion. 

IlI. That this hitherto unthought of era of the theocracy, 
and the confidering of Judah’s enemies as the delegates of 
God in his government, afford an eafy and accurate interpre- 
tation of the prophecy of Jacob concerning the fceptre of Ju- 
dah, and reciprocally confirm each other. 

The theocracy is fuppofed to be included in this promife to 
Abraham—Z qwill ble/s them that bles thee, and curfe him that 
curfeth thee, Gen. xii. 2. and to have commenced conditionally 
at the time of making this promife; but not to have been ra- 
tified and made irrevocable till the covenant of circumcifion ; 
when the Almighty engaged not only to be ‘the God of Abra- 
ham and his feed, in the fenfe in which he was the God of all 
mankind ; not only to be a God to him and to his feed after 
him, in the fenfe in which the heathen applied that title to 
their national deities, but to be their lawgiver and their king; 
a God giving natignal rules of ation, and enforcing the ex- 
ecution of thofe rules by temporal and capital fanétions.’ In 
conformity to this idea the author thus explains the, celebrated 
prophecy of Jacob concerning the fceptre of Judah. 

‘ God, in confequence of the covenant, which he made 
with Abraham, when the rite of circumcifion was initituted, 
fhall not ceafe (by his delegates, viz. angels, judges, kings, 
priefts, and prophets, for the exaltation of his people, or 
fpoilers and conquerors, for their corre€tion) from being the 
temporal governor of, and law-giver to, Judah and his de- 
fcendants, nor fhall thofe defcendants, however oppreffed, 
however diminifhed by flaughter, by captivity, by defertion, 
or declenfion to idolatry, ceafe to be a colleétive body of 
people, numerous and confequential enough to be the obje&s 


of fuch a government until the Meffiah come,’ 
P's This 
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This hypothefis concerning the commencement of the thea- 
cracy carries with it the recommendation of novelty, and is 
fupported by many pertinent obfervations. 

Some interpreters have thought, that the fceptre of Judah 
fignifies the fovereignty of the Jewifh nation at large; others 
have imagined, that the Oy is azrida/ fceptre *. But thefe 
notions are iuppofed to be attended with confiderable diffi- 
culties, on account of the various revolutions in Judea, by 
which the Jews were repeatedly deprived of every earthly 
{ceptre. 

Thefe difficulties our author endeavours to avoid, by ap; 
plying the fceptre to the theocracy, and by proving, that this 
form of government fuffered no interruption from the time of 
its firft inftitution to the coming of Chrift. 

In the courfe of this argument he fhews at large, (from Lev. 
xxvi. &c.) that the opprefiors, fpoilers, and conquerors, as 
well as the judges and kings of Ifrael, were the appointed de- 
legates of God in the government of his people.—This is an 
ingenious expedient, There are, however, fome objections to 
this interpretation of the fceptre, which Mr. Gilbank has not 
removed, 


Firft, it may be faid, that the fovereignty of Judah in par: 


ticular is implied in thefe words: Thy band fhall be in the neck 
of thine enemies; thy fathers children fhall bow down before thet, 
&c, and that the fceptre is only an enfign of this fovereignty : 
whereas the theocratic {ceptre was not the fceptre of Judah, 
but of God. 

Secondly, God extended his government over all the pof- 
terity of Jacob without diltintion. J/raeé/, as the Pfalmift 
fpeaks, was his dominion. With what propriety therefore could 
the patriarch appropriate this theocratic fceptre to the tribe of 
Judah ; which he evidently does in thefe words: The /cepiré 
fall not depart from Fudab, nor @ lawgiver + from between bis 
Jeet, until foilob come ? 

_ If thefe obje&tions fhould be thought of any weight, Mr, 
Gilbank may remove them in the next edition of his differ- 
tation. 

This tra&t is written with that candor, modefty, and good 
fenfe, which cannot fail of meeting with a favourable reception 
from thofe, who are converfant in fpeculations of this nature. 





* OAW not only fignifies a fceptre, a ftaff, or arod of juftice, 
but a tribe ; becaufe all of the fame tribe were under the fame com- 
mand, the fame ftaff. 

+ Judah is twice exprefsly ftyled the lawgiver in the Pfalms: Fu- 
dah is my lawgiver, Pf, \x. 7. cviii. 8. in allufion probably to the 
prophecy of Jacob. See 1 Chron. ii. 2, . 
: : X. Tae 
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X. The Hiftory and Antiquities of the Ancient Bargh of Great 
Yarmouth, ix the County of Norfolk. Colle@ed from the Cor 
poration Charters, Records, and Evidences, and other moft au- 
thentic Materials. By Henry Swinden. 4to. 185. boards. 
Payne. 

5 dew author of this work, dying while it was in the prefs» 

left the care of its publication to John Ives, jun. efq: 

F.S. A. As this editor is ftill alive, and may be fenfible of 

our compliment, we fhall review his part of the performance 

firft. This chiefly confifts of a preface, which, for its many 
excellencies, may ferve as a model for future compofitions of 
the fame kind. In point of expreffion it is certainly inimit- 

able ; but let it fpeak for itfelf. © Amidft the every kind of li- 

terary improvement which has been made.’—Mark, reader, rhe 

every kind cf beauty contained in this expreflion. A common 
author would have expreffed his thoughts far more fimply, but 
writers of great genius are fond of foaring above the common 
herd. The article she has a particular and definite fignifica- 
tion. The book which I bought; that is, that particular book. 

Rome was miftrefs of the world; that is, this world in which 

we live. The every kind of literary improvement, therefore, 

means that, or this particular, every kind of literary improve- 
ment; the excellency of which phrafeology cannot be fuffici- 
ently admired. 

‘ This work,’ fays the editor, * is the refult of the bef part of 
twenty years, during. which period the Jaborious author em- 
ployed himfelf in colleéting every material fuitable to his fub- 
je, and with that induftrious attention, and unwearied per- 
feverance, as few have imitated—none exceeded.’ The refult 
of twenty years pains, labour, or fludy, would have been fo trite 
an expretlion, that we are not furprifed at the editor’s invent- 
ing a new one. Twenty years, in his ftyle, means taventy years 
pains, labour, or fludy—and doubtlefs, it is a curious improve- 
ment in Janguage. Burt this work is the refult of only the bef 
part of twenty years. We confefs ourfelves to be at a lofs here, 
not being able to afcertain whether by she bef part of a year 
be meant the /uiamer, or the day-time throughout the year, which 
foever is meant, the author, we find, had the good fortune, 
during that period, to collect every material fuitable to his fub- 
je; in which he is certainly to be envied by every other col- 
leGtor of materials for fuch a work. He did it, indeed, with 
that induflrious attention, and unwearied perfeverance, as few have 
imitated. Shame on the grammarians, who for ages have 
plodded on in one beaten track, unenlightened by a fingle ray 


«i genius, and never perceived with what elegance as’ might 
P 4 ¢ 
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be fubftituted for which, and who will ftill, perhaps, difdain 
to follow the laudable example fet them by Mr. Ives. To 
proceed—‘ It is not a mere narrative taken up at random, and 
embellifhed with poetic diction, but a regular and diligent en- 
quiry into every antient record that can elucidate or eftablith it 
—every thing that had the leaft air of tradition de fcrupuloufly 
avoided—real faét and indifputable authority form the bafis of 
the Hiftory of Yarmouth.’—As the editor does not inform us 
avbo it was that avoided what had an air of tradition, we can- 
not give our readers any pofitive information on that fubje&: 
if it was the author, we think he pays him no great compli- 
ment; tradition is frequently to be relied on as fully as 
written evidence, and has even been received as teftimony in 
courts of law. Jn contradiétion, however, to the editor’s af- 
fertion, we find in the 85th page the following paflage:— 
* There is a tradition that the North Gate was built by the 
perfon or perfons who had amaffed a confiderable fum of mo- 
ney by being employed in burying the dead in the time of 
he plague.? Our editor proceeds—‘ neither will it fail of 
being interefting to the reader—a fplendid and opulent town 
gradually afcend:mng from the tents of a few fifhermen, &c.’ 
Here we have a new and curious idea excited—that .of the 
afcenfion of a town; for which our thanks are due to the editor, 
as we fhould probably never have had ir without his affiftance. 
In return for it we excufe his throwing here and there a ftumbe 
ling-block in our way. We are now {ftopt at one of them: 
after mentioning Manfhip and Nash, two preceding writers on 
the affairs of Yarmouth, the editor adds, ¢ The little affiftance 
our author has derived from the former, he has carefully 
acknowledged, the /atrer—as he wrote no eulogium—could be 
of no fervice—but the generous and friendly afliftance the 
following gentlemen were pleafed to afford him cannot be 
pailed by unnoticed. This 4m can only refer to the latter, 
namely Nafh; and yet we have a fufpicion the afliftance was 
afforded the author of the prefent Hiltory of Yarmouth. 
Truly, Sir, ‘you ought to forgive us if we do not always coms 
prehend your meaning. 

Of all the afliitance afforded the author, that of Anthony 
Norris, of Barton in Norfolk, efq. was the moft extraor- 
dinary. This gentleman, the editor informs us, commu- 
nicated a copy of Domefday. What, in the name of common 
fenfe, could this be? We have, indeed, heard of Domefday 
Book ; and if the editor means this by Domefday, we. muft 
conclude he is trying to puzzle his readers again. He feems, 
indeed, difpofed to divert himfelf at their expence ; for he in- 
forms them that Mr. John Bell furnifhed the author with many 

. ma- 
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materials, particularly @ copy of the fubfcription for bread for the 
poor, inferted at page 952: we cannot abfolutely determine 
how clear-fighted fome readers may be; we have examined 
not only the 952"4 page, but every other page in the volume, 
without finding a copy of that fubfcription; we have only met 
with an account in one of the notes that fuch a fubfcription 
was made, and that the poor had loaves fold them at a low 
price, to which they were entitled on fhowing tickets which 
had been given them: thofe the author, (with the ufual accue 
racy of an antiquarian) acquaints us, were made of fiff card 


paper. 


The Preface concludes as follows: * The author clofed his 
life and his work together—the laft fheet was in the prefs at 
the time of his deceafe—to me he committed the publication 
of it—a fhort but uninterrupted friendfhip fubfifted between 
us—his affiduity, induftry, and application, will appear in 
the courfe of this work— in private life he was the gentleman, 
the fcholar, and the Chriftian.’” We copy this concluding pa- 
ragraph, to give a fpecimen of Mr, Ives’s ftyle, which flows 
fo harmonioufly, that future writers will probably aim in vain 
to equal it. 

At the end of the volume we find a copy of the inf{cription 
on the author’s monument; as this probably is inferted by 
the editor, we chufe, after having paid our compliments fo 
particularly to him for his Preface, not to pafs this by un- 
noticed, 

We now proceed to the Hiftory of the Ancient Burgh of 
Great Yarmouth ; in which we find but few particulars worthy 
of the notice of our readers. ‘The charters granted to fuch a 
town as Yarmouth, the contefts betwixt it and the neigh- 
bouring towns, the infcriptions, epitaphs, &c. in its church, 
and the names of its bailiffs, mayors, &c. may be thought 
matters of confequence by its inhabitants, but are little de- 
ferving the attention of the public in general. The hittory 
of a metropolis may on many accounts be interefting to a 
whole nation, as, indeed, may thofe of other places, pro- 
vided they ferve to throw light on fome important event, but 
the Hiftory of Yarmouth is as uninterefting as that of almoit 
any corporation in the kingdom, 

With refpet to the execution of the work; we find the 
language in many places very inaccurate, but the indultry of 
the author is exceedingly remarkable; as, however unim- 
portant his materials are, he has colleéted fo many, that his 


‘ book confifts of nearly a thoufand pages clofely.printed. It 


is to be confidered, indeed, that great part of it, being co- 
pied 
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pied from old Latin records, has an: Englifh tranflation an- 
nexed, which fetves to fwell the volume. 

Our author, having quoted Verftegan and Spelman con- 
cerning the ranks and degrees into which the ancient Saxons 
were divided, takes occafion to copy fome depofitions relative 
to the lord of a manor’s claiming fome perfons as his bond- 
men for being the grandfons of one who had been‘formerly 
a bondman on the fame manor. As thefe depofitions are a 
curiofity, we fhall tranfcribe one of them. 

‘ To all Cryften pepyll to whom thes prefent wrytyng fhall 
come, Syr John Pafton, knyght, Henry Wylton, gentylman, 
alderman of Norwich, of the age of txxx and 1111 yerys and 
more, Robert Pynchmore of Norwich, gentylman, Robert 
Whynbergh of the fame, gentylman of the age of Lx yerys 
and more, John Bumpitede of Bylokby, gentylman, of the 
age of yxvir yerys. John Peers of Yermouth, merchaunte, 
of the age of .uxxx yerys, Water Lemyngton of Fylby, gen- 
tylman, of the age of uxxvi yerys, Thomas Pallyng of Clyp- 
pyfby, yomon, of the age of uxxi yerys, Water Hawe of the 
age of txxx yerys and more, Thomas Ramage of Hemebby, 
of the age of txxxvi yerys, John Wryght of Heynford of the 
age of txxx yerys, and Nicolas Peytewyn of Fylby, of the 
age of Lx yerys and more, fend greeting. Whereas Syr Ed- 
mond Jenney, knyght, and John Groce, efquyer, now pof- 
feffours of the maner of Sloley, as we underitand, of late have 
made cleyme to Robert Ufford, otherwyfe cally’d Robert Galte 
of Clyppefby, John Ufford, otherwyfe called John Galte, of the 
fame town, Thomas Ufford, otherwyfe cally’d Thomas Galte, 
of Yermouth, and Peers Ufford, otherwyfe call’d Peers Galte, of 
Norwich, fones to one Robert Ufford, otherwife called Robert 
Galte of Clyppetby, to be of xatyle and fervyle condicion regardaunt 
* to the faid maner of Sloley ; and for as moche as it is meretory 
to teftyfye and declare the trougthe, we the feid Syr John Paf- 
ton, Henry Wylton, Robert Pynchemore, Robert Whynberg, 
John Bumpftede, John Peers, Water Lemyngton, ‘Thomas Pal- 
lyng, Water Hawe, Thomas Ramage, John Wryght, and Nicho- 
las Peytewyn, teftefye for very troughte, that ahout the vith 
yere of the reyne of kyng Henry the vith, on Peers Galte and 
on Emme Ufford thanne beyng fervantes in howfold together, 
with Olyver Groos, at Sloley, efquyer, thanne lord of the 
feid maner of Sloley, the fame Peers Galte begate the faid 





fi. 


® One who had charge to do all bafe fervices within the ma- 
nour, &c. 


Emme 
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Emme with chylde, they both being on miarryed, and for that 
caufe the feid Emme,. felynge hyr felff with chylde, fled from 
Sloley to Heynford Parfonage, and there was delyvered ; Syr 
Robert Pynchemore, to whom the feid Emme was of Kyn- 
drede, thanne beynge parfon there, was godfadyr to the fame 
chylde, and named hym Robert; wich Robert was fadyr to 
the faid Robert Ufford and John Ufford of Clyppyfby, Tho- 
mas Ufford of Yermouth, and Peers Ufford of Norwich, 
which mater we have as well knowe by the opyn and comon 
voyfe of the cuntre, as by reporte of maney credybyll perfonys ; 
and alfo we have weele knowe that the feid Robert Ufford, 
fone to the feid Emme Ufford, and fadyr to the feid Robert, 
John, Thomas, and Peers, was and hathe be ever reported 
and reputed for a baftarde born in the manere aforfeyed.’ | 

Two other depofitions are added, in teftimony of the fame 
matter ; after which is fubjoined the following declara- 
tion. 

‘ And we the feid Syr Edmond Jenney, knyght, and John 
Groos, efquyer, now feafy’d and poffefly’d of the maner of 
Sloley, in confydyracion that we verely underftand thefe teftes 
fyenges and depoficions affore reherfy’d to be gode and trewe, 
to whom we gyffe our feythfull credens, as it becometh us of 
ryght in favyng of our confcyence, refufyng all our forefeyd 
cleyme, repute, accepte, afferme, and declare the forefeyed 
Robert Ufford the fadyr, fone to the feid Emme Ufford, to be 
baftard borne, in the maner and form aforefeid, and alfo the 
forefeid Robert Ufford, othyrwyfe cally’d Robert Galte, now 
of Clypyfby, John Ufford, otherwyfe cally’d John Galte, of 
the fame towne, Thomas Ufford, otherwyfe cally’d ‘Thomas 
Galte, of Yermouth, and Peers Ufford, othyrwife cally’d Peers 
Galte, of Norwich, fones tothe feid Robert Ufford, the fadyr, 
and all the yflue of the fame Robert Ufford the fadyr, to be 
free, and of free condicion for ever more. In witneffe whereoff, 
to thefe prefentes we have fette our feales the xiith day of Ja- 
nuary, in the xvirith yere aforefcid) And for as moche ag 
our feales to many be unknowe, we have made requeft to the 
ryght reverend fadyr in God, my lord of Norwich, to teftefye 
thefe premyffes under his feale.’ : 

« And we Richard, by the grace of God bifhop of Nor. 
wich, at the requeft and defyr of the feid Syr Edmond Jenney, 
knyght, and John Groos, wytneflyng the feid depoficions be- 
fore us, by them pleynly declared ; to thefe prefentes, have fet 
our feal the xxth day of January in the xviuth yere of kyng 
Henry VII.’—Thefe good folks owed their freedom to their 
grandmother’s difhonelty ; for had fhe been married td Peers 

Galte, 
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Galte, they would have been flaves, though fhe was always 
free. ; | 

There is an error in the dates of thefe papers; but whether 
it be the author’s, or not, we cannot determine. The depo- 
fitions are dated on different days in December in the 28th 
year of Henry VII. the declaration which follows them is 
dated January 12, and the atteftation of it by the bithop of 
Norwich is dated January 20, yet both of them are alfo faid 
to be in the aforefaid 18th year of king Henry VII. 

We are aftonifhed that in an age fo enlightened as theprefent, 
in which the kind of flavery juft mentioned is looked on with 
abhorrence, a ftill worfe degree of it keeps its ground; we 
mean that of the Negroes in our colonies, who are carried 
from their own countries, where they enjoyed liberty in its 
greateft extent, to be flaves for life to fevere tafkmafters. 

In defence and in illuftration of the particulars mentioned 
in the courfe of the work, our author has in his notes copied 
a great variety of charters, records, &c. thefe will undoubt- 
edly be highly acceptable to thofe who defire a thorough in- 
formation of what concerns the town of Yarmouth, by whom 
the whole work, as its narrative is regular and diitin&, can- 
not but be looked on in a favourable light. 





XI. Narrative of the Mutiny of the Officers of the Army in Bengal, 
in the Year 1766. Written by Henry Strachey, E/g. Secretary 
to Lord Clive during his laft Expedition to India, and lately given 
in Evidence to the Secret Committee of the Houfe of Commoni, 
Sve. 356d, Becket. 


Nacquainted as we are with thofe intricate connexions and 

invifible fprings which give motion to the machine of 
ftate-policy, we are inclined to regard this publication of the 
fecret committee as an expiatory offering to offended juftice. 
Repeated attempts having been made in the houfe of com- 
mons to ruin the fame and fortune of one of the moft diftin- 
guifhed charaéters in this country; it refle&ts honour on the 
impartiality of the committee, that they exhibit in their laft 
report an authentic narrative of a very important tranfaGtion in 
lord Clive’s government, fcarce known to the public ; will- 
ing, as it would feem, to eftablifh that noble lord’s reputation 
beyond the power of detraction. 

Hiftory cannot produce a more fingular event than the ge- 
meral mutiny of the officers in Bengal. In the heart of a 
great empire, held in fubjegtion by a handful of Britifh fub-- 
jecis, 
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jeéts, hedged in upon every fide by doubtful friends or fufpedt- 
ed enemies; difcontents alfo prevailing in the civil adminif- 
tration, we here fee almoft the whole military power combined 
to difpute the authority of government, or rather to diftrefs 
the governor. Fortune had often before prepared for lord 
Clive very extraordinary occafions of fignalizing the greateft 
courage and capacity. She now produced this further oppor- 
tunity for the exercife of vigour and conftancy, as a proof that 
the genius of her favourite could rife fuperjor to every, danger 
and difficulty. An impeachment of his conduc was prepared 
with all the fophiftry of law, the bitternefs of refentment, 
and malignity of envy. He combated his enemies with 
their own weapons, aftonifhed the houfe of commons with un- 
common powers of elocution, and completing the meafure of 
his own fame, overwhelmed in fhame and difgrace the contri- 
vers of a plot.to deftroy his reputation and fortune. 

It appears to us that the fecret committee were ftruck with 
the very extraordinary nature of the event recorded in this 
narrative, as-well as the candour, good fenfe, and moderation 
of the writer; fince they have fwelled their laft report far be- 
yond the ufual meafure, to give room for a tranfaétion foreign 
to their profeffed defign.—Mr, Strachey, who had aéted in 
the capacity of fecretary to lord Clive in India, being called by 
the committee to give evidence refpeCting the mutiny, deli- 
vered in thi¢ narrative, which would feem from circumftances 
to have been written at the time, Why it was fo long with- 
held from the public, muft, we conje&ture, have proceeded 
from that gentleman’s tendernefs for individuals, and a dif- 
fidence of his own talents; unlefs, perhaps, he wifhed to fet 
an example to the halty writers of the prefent times, of im- 
plicit obedience to that precept of the Roman poet, aonum pre- 
matur in annum. Whatever were his motives for this delay, 
certain we are, that readers of tafte and judgment will thank 
the fecret committee for enlivening their dry mercantile re- 
fearches, with an elegant little compofition, replete with entere 
tainment. Nothing, indeed, can be more difpaflionate than 
the manner of our writer, who relates faéts with the naked 
fimplicity of truth, ftudioufly avoiding every expreffion which 
might inflame the paflions of his readers. againft the delin- 
quents ; and candidly affigning to the members of adminiftra- 
tion their full fhare of merit, in the fpirited fupport given to 
the governor. 5 

When lord Clive, in the year 1764, undertook, at the foli- 
citation of the Eaft-India company, to reform many grievous 
abufes which had taken deep root in the fettlemeat of Bengal, 
7 a reduce 
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a redu&tion of military expences was a principal object witty 
the direftors. They gave his lordfhip particular and pofitive 
inftru€tions to attempt ftriking off an extraordinary allowance 
called double batta, which had long been enjoyed by the offi- 
cers on the Bengal eftablifhment. Repeated orders to the 
fame effeé&t were before iffued to preceding governors ; -but ei- 
ther the times would not admit of the experiment, or their res 
folution yielded to the remonftrances of the army. Lord 
Clive faw the neceffity of the meafure, lefs with a view of fav- 
ing to the company, than of eftablifhing the authority of the 
council, and corre&ting a diffolute fpirit and profligacy of 
manners, incompatible with military order and difcipline. Mr. 
Strachey’s own words, in the opening of the narrative, fully 
explain the fituation of things and nature of the propofed re- 
dudtion. 


‘ It is many years fince the Eaft-India company, in confideration 
of the extraordinary expences and inconveniencies unavoidably in- 
curred during the campaigns in that country, indulged the officers 
in their fervice with a certain allowance per diem, exclufive of 
their pay. ‘This allowance originally went, and ftill goes by the 
name of ** batta,” or field expences. 

¢ When the Englifh forces took the field, in conjunétion with 
the nabob Jaftier Ally Cawn, after the battle of Plaffey, our mili- 
tary expences were, agreeably to treaty, defrayed by his exce}lency, 
who likewife thought proper to encreafe the emoluments of the of- 
ficers, by granting them a double allowance, which of courfe ob- 
tained the name of ** double batta;” and lord Clive, at that time, 
in order that the gentlemen fhould not too confidently depend up- 
on upon the continuance of this new bounty, reprefented to them, 
that it was merely a temporary indulgence of the nabob, an indul- 
gence not enjoyed by our officers in any other part of India, and 
could only continue to thofe in Bengal during his excellency’s 

leafure.. The expence of this double batta however, though firft 
introduced and paid by Jaffier Ally Cawn, was, in procefs of time, 
thrown upon the company; who, unwilling to adopt fuch an ex- 
penfive precedent, notwithftanding the revenues of feveral diftriéts 
of lands had been afligned over by the nabob to the company for 
defraying the charges of the army, repeatedly iffued orders, in the 
moft pofitive terms, that it fhould be abolifhed. But the fituation 
of their military and political affairs in Bengal was fo frequently 
critical, and the fuperior fervants in the civil branch fo averfe, per- 
haps through want of refolution, to abridge the officers of any 
emolument, that a remonitrance from the army never failed to con- 
vince the governor and council of the impropriety of fuch a reduc- 
tion.—It muit be remembered, that the accomplifhing this bufinefs 
was one of the principal points of reformation preffed upon lord 
Clive in the year 1764, when, at the requelt of a general court of 
proprietors of Eaft-India ftock, he was. prevailed upon to accept 
once more the government of Bengal. With refolution and difin- 
tereftednefs he iteadily purfued, from the hour of his arrival at Cal« 
cutta, fuch meafures as feemed belt caiculated to effect the great 
pure 
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purpofes of his appointment ; and the tranquillity of the country 
being the neceflary ground-work of all other permanent regula- 
tions, he concluded, as foon as poffible, a general peace throngh- 
out the provinces, upon terms both honourable and advantageous 
to the company. ee | 

‘ The war being ended, it was judged ‘proper to withdraw-our 
forces from the dominions of our new ally, Sujah Dowla, and to 
quarter them at fuch places, and in fuch divifions, as would not 
only be moft conducive to the health of ‘the foldiers, but moft con- 
venient for furnifhing detachments, which from time to time might 
be required to affiftin the colle€tion of the revenues, or'to>march 
upon other accidental fervices. The whole. atmy was regimented 
agreeably to the plan propofed by lord Clive, and approved by the 
company, before his lordfhip embarked for India. —It-was.alfo di- 
vided into three brigades, each brigade confifting of one regiment 
of European infantry, one company of artillery, fix battalions: of 
feapoys (or black infantry), and one troop of black cavalry,-with 
field officers in proportion, ah 

‘ ‘The firft brigade was ordered to garrifon Monghyr (300 miles 
from Caicutta) under the command of lieutenant colonel fir Ro- 
bert Fletcher, in the abfence of brigadier-general Carnac, who had 
been called down to the prefidency, to take his feat at the feleét 
committee, of which the court of directors had appointed him a 
member. The third brigade, commanded by colonel fir Robert 
Barker, was cantoned at Bankipore, near Patna, about 100 miles 
beyond Monghyr} and the fecond brigade, commanded by colonel 
Smith, was ftationed at Allahabad, zoo miles beyond Patna, by the 
earneft defire of the king and Sujah Dowla, jn order to fecure them 
againft the invafion of the -Morattoes, until they thould have fufli- 
ciently recruited their own army, which the length of the late war 
had almoft entirely deftroyed. . 

‘ The reftoration of peace and public:tranquillity, together with 
the eftablifhment of a more perfect fyftem of military diicipline and 
fubordination than could have been effected before the troops were 
formed into regiments, afforded a favourable opportunity for car- 
rying into execution the company’s inftructions relative to the re- 
duétion of the batta. Orders were accordingly iffued by the feleét 
committee to the following effect, viz. That on the firit of Jana- 
‘ary, 1766, the double batta fhould ceafe, excepting with the fecond 
brigade, which, on account of the high price of provitions at Al- 
-lahabad, and the expence of procuring the.neceflary European arti- 
cles at fo great a diftance from the prefidency, were to be allowed 
the double batta in the field, and the old original fingle batta in 
cantonments, or in garrifon, until they thoul@ be recalled within 
the provinces. For the fame reafons, half fingle-batta was to be 
continued to the troops at Patna and Monghyr ; but the reit of the 
army not engaged in actual fervice, we mean the detachments at 
the prefidency, at fubordinate factories, and other places, were to 
be put precifely on a footing with the company’s forces on the coalt 
of Choromandel ; that is to fay, they were to have no batta at all. 

‘ The officers had been too fuccefsful in their remonitrances 
againft former orders of the like nature, to omit preferring them 
. upon this occafion. The pofitive commands of the company were, 
ever, urged to them in reply; nor did lord Chve and the felect 
committee flatter them with any hopes that the indulgence of dou- 
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ble batta would be prolonged beyond the time limited. The ree 
duétion accordingly took.place on the firft day of the new year; 
the gentlemen of the army, with whatever reluctance, thought pro- 
per for the prefent to acquiefce ; and all complaint feemed to have 
entirely fubfided. But this was only an appearance of fubmiffion 5 
private meetings and eonfultations were held upon the fubjeét-in 
each brigade: fecret committees were formed, under the denomi-« 
nation of free mafons lodges, and means for obtaining redrefs de- 
vifed, which feemed to have no other alternative than a mutiny of 
the whole army, —s of above 20,000 men, and, in confe- 
quence, the extirpation of the Englifh company in Bengal. They 
had no idea, perhaps, that things could come to fuch extremities ; 
their meafures were calculated merely for compelling the admini- 
ftration to a renewal of the batta, by a general refignation of their 
commiffions, without regarding the probable confequences to them- 
felves, or to the public; and unanimity, they doubted not, would 
enfure fuccefs. , 

¢ This alarming combination was originally planned in Decem- 
ber 1765, or January 1766,at Monghyr, and from thence propofed 
to the captains and fubalterns of the 2d and 3d brigades. The firt’ 
jetter.that appears to have been written, was to the officers in gar- 
rifon at Allahabad, who immediately had a meeting to debate the 
matter ; at this meeting a letter was alfo produced from the third 
brigade. But before they determined upon an anfwer to either, 
they wrote to a detachment of their own brigade, encamped at 
Corah ; who, confidering themfelves upon actual fervice, replied, 
that they could not in honour immediately join in the defeétion; 
but that, after the expiration of their prefent fervice, they would 
not continue to hold their commiffions to the prejudice of thofe 

entlemen who fhould refign. The officers of the fame corps at 
Allahabad, being on duty in a frontier garrifon, concluded the 
were as much upon actual fervice as thofe employed in the field, 
and thefefore concurred with the refolution of the Corah detach- 
ment, Such was the purport of the anfwer fent to the third bri. 

ade, with a requeft that it might be communicated by them to the 
Frft This ftate of neutrality, however, was not long preferved: 
the fentiments of honour in the fecond brigade foon gave way to 
the general infatuation, as if the number of actors fufficiently juf- 
sifed the action ; and thefe gentlemen, who in the beginning were 
reftrained by fome degree of principle, grew in the end as outra- 
geous, and went even greater lengths than either of the other two 
brigades. 

* In each brigade a committee of correfpondence was appointed, 
with full authority/to an{wer all letters that might come from their 
affociates, and to agree to, as well as to propofe fuch meafures as 
they fhould think proper. Near two hundred commiffions of cap- 
tains and fubalterns were in a fhort time colleé&ted, and lodged in 
the hands of the adjutants and quarter-mafters, in order to be de- 
livered to the commanding officers of the refpeétive brigades, on 
the 1ft of June, which was the day fixed upon for the general re- 
fignation ; though, to give a colour of moderation to their pro- 
ceedings, they determined to make an offer of their fervices as yo- 
lunteers till the 15th of the fame month, by which time they ima- 
gined a final anfwer might be obtained from lord Clive, or the 
ielect committee, in their favour, All officers upon detached par- ' 
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ties; of whom there were a confiderable number in various and 
diftant parts of the country, were written to by their particular 
riends, or in the name of the brigade to which they belonged, 
rneftly prefling them to enter into the combination, and not to 
divulge the affair. With regard to thofe who were prefent doing 
duty with their refpeétive brigades, they bound themfelves by a fo- 
lemn oath. to fecrecy, and kept it fo ftriétly, that even the field- 
officers upon the fpot entertained not the leaft fufpicion of what 
was going forward. They were likewife {worn to preferve, even 
at the hazard of their own lives, the life of any officer whom the 
rigour of a court martial might condemn to death. But in order, 
as far as poffible, to avoid incurring the penalties of mutiny and 
defertion, they determined towefule their ufual advance of pay for 
the month of June. 
' « Asan expedient to prevent any recantation in this confpiracy, 
each officer bound himfelf in a penalty bond of so00l. not to ree 
accept his commifiion, if offered, except upon condition of having 
the allowance of double batta reftored: and, toobviate the mif- 
fortune of lord Clive’s proving fo refolute as to reject their de- 
mands, a fubfcription was raifed amongft themlelves, each fubf{crib- 
ing in proportion to his rank; befides which, a confiderable fum 
is faid to have been contributed privately by gentlemen in the civil 
fervice, in aid of the military caufe. Thefe monies, together with 
fuch forfeitures of the sool. penalty abovementioned as might be 
incurred and levied, were to eftablifh a fund for the maintenance 
of thofe who ftood in need of it, in cafe all the commiffions fhould 
be accepted, or of thofe who might be pointed out as principals, 
and difmiffed the fervice, even though the army in general fhould 
be requefted to refume their commiflions, and the double batta be 
re-eftablifhed upon its former footing. By the fame means the ex- 
pences of their voyage to Europe were to be defrayed, and come 
miffions of equal rank purchafed in the king’s regiments ; to which 
they never fuppofed their mode of relinquifhing the company’s 
fervice would prove the leaft obftrustion. 
‘ The plot was thus ripenning, when a circumftance occurred, 
which could not but infpire them with additional hopes of fuccefs, 
fince it feemed to prognofticate an occafion for the fervice of at 
leaft one entire brigade, about the very time fixed upon for the 
general refignation.. This circumftance was the fudden approach 
of between fifty and fixty thoufand Morattoes towards the frontiers 
of Corah, about one hundred and fifty miles from Allahabad ; and 
whether their intentions were to invade the provinces, or to march 
to Delhi, was yet unknown ; at all events, however, it was judged 
expedient, that colonel Smith, with the whole of the fecond bri- 
gade (except the Eurcpean regiment, which it was not thought 
ag to-rifk in the field dyring the exceffive heats of April and 
ay, and which therefore was left to do garrifon duty at Allahae 
bad) thould take poft at Seragepore, where he was accordingly or- 
dered to encamp, and obferve the motions of the fufpected army.” 


This well laid fcheme being difcovered while lord Clive was 
at Muxadavad, he determined, at all hazards, to maintain 
his own authority, to accept the commiffions of the male con- 
tents, and apply to Madrafs for affiftance. Every thing yield- 
ed before his determined fpirit: accompanied only by two or 
three officers, he joined the firit brigade feafonably to prevent 
Vor. XXXVI, Sept, 1773. Q. the 
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the moft fatal diforder among the private foldiers, all of whom 
had catched the contagious tpirit of mutiny from their fape- 
tiors. The combination was diffolved, fear and contrition 
fucceeded to fagiion and fedition ; the officers to a man fub- 
mitted, fome more adiive and violent were tried ‘by. courts. 
‘martial, others were fent to England, and thofe who were 
thought deferving objets of clemency were re-inftated in the 
fervice. , 
_ As we cannot do juftice.to.a Narrative fo connefted by cir- 
cumftances as not to admit of fatisfactory extracts, we recome~ 
mend this little work to our readers, affuring them they will 
have no reafon to confider as mifpent the time employed in 
the perufal. 
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FOREIGN ARTICLE. 


XII. Oeuvres du Comte Algarotti. Traduit def Italien. 7 Vols, 8v0, 
Berlin. 


THE late connt Francefco Algarotti had feen a great part of Eu- 
rope: his various literary productions have met with general 
approbation, and feveral of them have been tranflated into the 
Englith language: we therefore hope, that a concife enumeration 
of the contents of the prefent collection, and a fhort account of a 
nobleman fo delervedly efteemed as a profound philofopher, an ex. 
cellent poet, a fine writer, a genuine connoifleur and zealous pro- 
moter of the polite arts, and an amiable character in life, will not 
prove unacceptable to our readers. 
_ Count Francefco Algarotti, lord of the bedchamber to the king 
of Pruflia, and knight of his order pour le Mérite, was born, De- 
cember 11, 1712, at Venice, of noble and wealthy parents, who in 
his firft ftage of life, fent him to the college of Nazareth at Rome, 
and at the age of fourteen took him back to Venice under their own 
immediate care. . 
After his father’s death the care of his education devolved on 
his elder brother, who fent him to the univerfity of Bologna, 
Here he applied himfelf, under Manfredi, Francefco Zannotti, Dr, 
Beccari, and other Jearned men, with ardour and fuccefs to the 
ftudy of the Latin, Greek, and Italian tongues, and their claffie 
writers; of mathematics, experimental philofophy, phyfics, and 
the belles lettres. His early inclination for the polite arts ine 
duced him to add to thefe ftudies that of anatomy, as far as it 
js requifite for the attainment of correétnefs in the art of drawing. 
During this early period of his life, and while he was ftudying 
Sir aac Newton’s. Principles of Optics, and conftating them for 
the firft time in Italy by experiments, count Giovanni Rizzetti hav- 
tng publifhed: a book de Luminis Affefionibus, againft Newton. 
Young Algarotti upon this, repeated his optical experiments before 
the philofophers at Bologna and Venice, and anfwered Rizzetti’s 
book by a Differtation de Colorum Immutabilitate. 
_ Thefe were the firft fruits of bis difficult and meritortous defign 
to familiarize the abftraét truths of philofophy by perfpicuity of 


method, to recommend them by delicacy of talte and warmth of elo- 
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quence, and to introduce the Italian literati, noblemen, and the fait 
fex in general, to an acquaintance with Newtonianifm. _ 

His well known Dialogues on Sir Ifaac’s Optics were firft con- 
ceived at Bologna, then compofed at Rome and at Paris, often 
fince corrected and improved in nine fucceflive editions of the Ita- 
lian original, tranflated into the Englifh, German, French, and 
even into the Portuguefe and the Ruffian * languages, and generally 
applanded. , 
5 revious to their publication he read them to Meff. de Maus 
pertuis, Fontenelle, Voltaire, and other philofophers of his acquaint- 
ance. The marchionefs du Chatelet was very defirous not only ‘of 
having them dedicated to her, but alfo of appearing in them as one 
of the principal interlocutors ¢. But as the idea of the plan and me- 
thod of the work had been fuggefted by Fontenelle’s Dialogues on 
the Plurality of Worlds, and its execution been warmly approved of 
by that celebrated writer, the Newtonianifm for the fair fex was, to 
the great regret of Voltaire}, at firft publifhed with a very elegant 
dedication to that old Cartefian, and in a latter edition of 17525 
infcribed to the king of Prufflia. 

We have entered into fome detail concerning his firft publica- 
tion, as it proved the extent.of his genius at fo early an age, and 
{pread his literary reputation over the greateft part of Europe, Of 
his other works we fhall fpeak hereafter. 

To this ftock of knowledge he joined the fruits of ufeful travels 
and an extenfive correfpondence: for he had not only examined 
and defcribed whatever was in Italy worth a connoiffeur’s atténtion, 
but had alfo vifited Paris twice, London three times, and tra« 
velled through Swifferland, Germany, and Ruffia, in queft of. in- 
ftruction: and it is with pleafure we add, that of all the countries 
he had feen, he feemed always to remember England with a kind 
‘of predileétion. 

A great variety of fortunate circumftances had, indeed, cons 
fpired to form and cultivate a charaéter eftimable for {cholars, 
agreeable to the great and the fair, and alike dear to feience, belles 
lettres, polite arts, and friendhhip. 


> . - . - ws « a 





* By prince Cantimir. 

+ ‘ Jaurai donc ’honneur, (fays that celebrated lady, in a letter 
to fignor ye d’étre a la téte de cet ouvrage plein d’ éfprit, 
de graces, d’imagination et de fcience. J’é{pére qu’én mettant 
mon portrait 4 la téte, vous laifferez fous-entendre-que je fuis votre 
marquife. Vous favez que l’ ambition ¢ft une paffion infatiable : 
je devrois bien me contenter d’étre dans l’eftampe ; je voudrois 4 
préefent étre dans Pouvrage et qu'il me fit. addreffeé, Mais ne croyes 
pas que je prétende a cet honneur fans fonger ale mériter. J'ap- 
prens I’ Italien non feulement pour l’entendre, mais peut-étre pour 
le traduire un jour.’ ' . 

To Algarotti’s anfwer that he had already given his word, fhe 
replied: * Je vous démande mille patdons de mon indifcretion fur 
vos Dialogues. Mais comment voulez vous que je devinafle que 
Fontenelle feroit vétre marquife ? Vous ne les prenez pas jeanes.— 
Je vous demande la furvivance en cas qu’il meute avant l'impref- 
fion, ce qui pourroit fort bien arriver, et furtout de ne me point 
préférer de marquife.’ : 1 
. t ‘ Il-y-a deux chofes au monde qui toujours foumettent les rebelles, 
la wérité et la beauté. C'ett avec ces armes que vous avez vainci, 
mais je me plaindrai toujours de ce que vous avez dédie le Newto- 
nianifme a un vieux Cartefien.” Voltaire. 
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” He was born in a country full of the beauties of naturé and 

of arts, of a tect noble, learned family, folicitous to improve 
a 


his various talents; had been inftruéted by excellent mafters ; re- 
commended to notice by his birth, his talents, his knowledge, hig 
femper, his friends; was ambitious of fame, docile to criticifn, 
evere to himfelf; by his liberal fortune exempted from the car 
and drudgeries by which genius is fo often, not indeed crufhed, 
but fettered, difheartened, echipfed: his way of thinking had pte- 
ferved him from the purfuits of felfithnefs and fordid intrigues ; his 
charaéter appeared worthy of the favours of fortune: he ftood the 
hardeft tefts of profperity: a general applaufe, a court-life, and 
the favours of the great; proved a dutiful fon, an affectionate bro. 
ther, a fincere and occafionally an aétive friend, always an agree, 
able and inftructive companion. From his firft acquaintance with 
the prince, now king of Pruffia, he pteferved the familiar and inti- 
mate friendthip of the whole houfe of Brandenburgh, to the day 
of his death, uninterrupted and undiminithed, and enjoyed one of 
thie boldeft wifhes of Voltaire, fince 


* Pour lui le bon tonneau fit a jamais fans he,” 


Upon the acceffion of the prefent king of Pruffia to the crown 
fignor Algarotti was called to Berlin, appointed one of the lords of 
the bedchamber, raifed with his brother and their pofterity to the 
rink of counts of the kingdom of Pruffia, and got the new title of 
his fanfily acknowledged by the fenate of Venice: He was alfo de- 
corated with a ribbon of the order pour le Mérite, and his majefty 
moreover fent him a patent of an honourary privy-counfellor of 
war, accompanied by a curious copy of verfes*. It was, perhaps, 
this title that partly induced count Algarotti afterwards to write fo 
many learned effays relative to the art of war, which he dedicated 
to prince Henry and marfhal Keith ; his royal highnefs, however, 
#n a very polite and obliging anfwer, feemed rather defirous of fee; 
ing him transformed into an actual privy advifer of peace +. | 





* © Vous que les Graces et les Ris 
Formerent pour flatter et plaire, 
Pour inftruire dans vos écrits, 
Et non pour confeiller la guerre ; ) , 
Recevez ces titres nouveaux, 
Cet emploi, ce caractére 
Plus digne de l’auteur du congrés de Cythere. 
Ces titres dans les cours excitent des rivaux, 
Animent les reflorts des complots et des brigues, 
Et deviennent par des intrigues : 
La decoration des fots. 
Dans les lieux fimples que j"habite 
On les {cait refufer aux enfans des héros, 
Ils ne s’accordent qu’au mérite.’ 


+ Infenfiblement je fuis entrainé 4 parler fur la maniére dont om 
ségorge. Qu’'il feroit heureux fi on trouvoit Part de porter les 
hommes a s’aimer en freres ! —_— fagaeité ne faudroit i) pas 

our faire parler dans leur coeur importante legon que fit Cinéas 


a Pyrrhus? C’eft une entreprife digne de vétre attention, laquelle 
tiendroit une place diftingute dans le refte de’ 'humanité. Je fuisy 


avec toute la confideration, votre tres affectionné ami & ferviteur, 
HENRL 
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His love of truth and franknefs was not tainted by .the air of 
‘courts, nor his money and moderation impaired by the favour of 
the great. When his Pruffiah majefty invited him to Berlin, he 
wrote to him that he would find there ‘ la liberté pour devife.* 
Rich by birth, and ftill more fo by contentment, he afked nothing 
for himfelf, and exerted his credit only for others: and were it 
ot that mankind are more fenfible to the reflexion of having 
needed, than to the glory of having deferved benefits, perfons 
might be named, to whom couat Algarotti, when he could not 
‘otherwife affift them, affigned annuities for life on his own eftate, 
~ His phyfiognomy was noble and open, his manners polite and 
Obliging, his reafonings precife, his diétion perfpicuous and elg- 
quent ; his converfatian equally pleafing to philophers, beaux efprits, 
virtuofi, to perfoas delighting in the defcription of foreign coun- 
tries and manners, ia literary or political anecdotes ; and engaging 
for the fair fex. Fit 

Though born with. a delicate conftitutiom, he had in his youth 
enjoyed a-firra uninterrupted ftate of health ; which, however, was, 
from the fatigues of ftudy, of voyages and travels, the diverfities 
‘of climes and aliments, at length undermined and deftroyed by hy- 
Fochondriac and other diforders. This obliged him to returp to Ita 

here he lived for fome time in his family at Venice; then fettle 
at Bologna for the benefit of a purer air; and when he felt him- 
felf attacked by a phthific, prebably catght from Maurino an in. 
genious painter-and architeét whom he had long employed and 
provided for, he retired at laft to Pifa. 

Here he fupported a lingering difeafe, and beheld the flow ap- 
proaches of death with -philofephical calmnefs and ferenity; 
{pending his forenoofs in ¢orverfation with Maurino oa painting 
and architecture ;:his afternoons in giviaig bis works that were then 
reprinting at Leghorn, a laft revifal; and exhilarating his evenings 
by concerts of vocal and inftruméntal ‘mufic in his apartment. 

On being apprized of his ftate, Voltaire invited him to Ferney, 
under the caré of Dr. Tronchin ; atid’ the King of Pruffia wrote 
him a moft affecting letter *: it arrived when he fcarce could hear 
it read, ‘atid was anfwered by tears of gratitude. © 2 





* J'ai jugé de votre mal par la. lettre que vous m‘avez écrite. 
Cette main tremblante m’a furpris et m‘a fait une peine infinie, 
Puiffiez vous vous rémettre bientdt ! avec quel plaifir j'apprendrais 
cette bonne nouvelle! Quoique les médecins fe ce pays n’en fachent 
pas plus long que les vétres pour prolonger la vie des hommes, un 
: de nos Efoufapes vient cependant de guérir un étique attaqué’ dee 
poumons bien plus violemment qué ne I’étoit Maupertuis quand 
vous l'avez viiici. Vous-me férez plaifir de nféenvoyer votre / 
morbi. pour voir & la confultation de ce médecin ne: pourroit pas 
vous étre de quelque fecours. Je compterois pour ua de ces mo- 
mens les, plus agréableside waa vie celni ot.j¢ pourreis vous pracg> 
rer le. rétablifiement. de vétre fanté; je défire de.tout mon cour 
quelle fait, bien: tot aflez forte pour que vous pliffier revenir dans 
¢e pays-ci. Je vous montrerai alors une. eolleétion que j'ai faite de 
tableaux de vos compatriotes.. Je dis a jewr egatd et a cehuides 
peintres Francois, ce que Boileau difoit des pottes, * Feune j aimois 
Ovide, vieux j eftime Virgile: Je vous fais bienobligé de la part que 
vous prenez Ace qui me négarde. Au refte foyez perfyade que la 
pouvelle la plus agréable pour moi fera d’apprendre par vous méme 
‘que wous étes tout a fait setabli.’ To ’ 
| Q3 Thus 
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Thus count Algarotti died as he had lived, in the arms of 
learning, polite arts, and friendthip, May 3, 1764, at the age of 
s2 years, at Pifa. yi ; 

He lett the bulk of his eftate to his brother; and feveral legacies, 
to the king of Pruffia, to lord Chatham, cardinal Malvezzi, gene- 
ral Monti, and others; efpecially to his friends at Pifa, and his 
domettic fervants ; 3000 fequins to Maurino and his family, and 
1000 fequins for a monument of his own invention, to be executed 
by Maurino, whe was prevented by death. His Pruffian majefty, 
however, ordered it to be ereéted at his expence, of the fineft mar- 
ble, by Carlo Bianconi, another celebrated painter and architec, 
with this infcription ; 


Algarotto Ovidii Emulo Newtoni Difcipulo 
Fridericus Magnus. th 


And under the count’s bufto: 
_Algarottus Non Omnis. 


To fuch a charaéter it is needlefs to add, that his death was uni- 
verfally regretted. But a fhort copy of elegant verfes to his, me- 
‘mory we will here'fubjoin from fignor Micheleffi's Memoirs con, 
cerning the Life and Writings of Count Francefco Algarotti, from 
whence this fhort account has been abitracted, 


‘ Hec Algarotti effigies, quo cive fuperbit 
Regina Adriacis que Seana aquis. 
Illius ore loqui dulces ante omnia Mufas 
‘Credidimus, Charites illius ore loqui. 
Iilius ingenio nec te latuere, Lycori, 
Ardua Newtoni dogmata, .prifma, color. 
Plauferunt tanto contenti judice vates; 
/Emula nature plaufit amica manus. 
Enituere illo, chorez fcenzque, magiftro ; 
Enituit Ruffi. purior orbis honor, ! 
Olli Ynchas, Romzxque canunt preconia reges; 
Aptius ex illo Mars fibi legit opus. ) 
Sed quid ego hec retuli? Magno placuit Friderico.. 
Hoc unum longi carminis inftar erat.” j 


_ [ To be continued. } 





_ 


~ FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


33. Chefs d’Oeuvres Dramatique, ou Recueil des meilleures Pieces du 
Théatre Frangois, Tragique, Comique,,et Lyrique, avec des Difcours 
 préliminaires fur les trois Genres, et des Remarques furla Langue et 
le Gout. Par M,Marmontel, Hifioriographe de France, &c. 4to. 

Paris. (with Plates and Decorations.) ».. 
ry His firft volume of a: very valuable and elegant, but expenfive 
*. work, contams its profpectus, and may ferve for.a fpecimen 
of its execution. It is chiefly for thofe, who, on account of their 
age, their profefiion, their. charaéter, or their way of thinking, 
do not chufe to frequent playhoufes, that Mr. Marmontel propofes 
to collect the beft- French dramatic pieces, to illuftrate them with 
critical difcourfes and:remarks, and-to enliven them | by plates and 
decorations, di{playing the moft piéturefque and interefting fitua- 
tions in each drama: Every.volume of this colle&tion will contain 
four dramatic pieces of five acts each, or an equivalent a of 
, acts, 
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acts, made up by {imaller pieces, Two volumes are to be publifhed 
every year at the price of twenty fourFrench livreseach. This 
firft confifts of 191 pages, and cofts twenty one livres. : 


14. Placide &@ Maclovie, far-les.Scrupules. 12m. Paris. 
‘The caufes and remedies of fcruples of confcience are here ex- 
plained with perfpicuity and method, in an abridgement of the 
maxims of refpectable cafuitts. 


35. Infirudion Militaire, ou Explication par Demandes et Reponfes dun 
grand nombre de difficultés, rélatives a la Confcience qui fe rencontrent 
dans le'‘metier dela Guerre, tant de Terre que de Mer; et leur Refo- 

' dation conformément aux Regles du Droit candnique et civil, aux Prin- 

“ cipes dela Morale, et Gl Autorité de I’ Hifture, Par le R P. Jo- 
feph d’Audierne, Ancien Provincial des Capuchins de la Bretagne. 
2 Vols. 12mo. Rennes. 
This curious catechifm, defigned for the tendér conf{ciences of 

foldiers and mariners, has been abftracted from a work in three 

folio volumes, publifhed by Father Anton. Thomas Schiara, a 

learned Italian canonift, under the title Theologia Bellica. - 


16. Catéchifme d’ Agriculture, ou Bibliotheque des Gens de la Campagne, 
dans laquelle on enfeigne par des procédeés tres fimples l Art de cyltiver 
da Terre, dela Faire frudtifier, et de rendre les Hommes qii ‘la culti- 
vent meilleurs et plus heureux. On y a joint L Art de cultiver les 
Fleurs et les fardins Potagers. 1%2mo. Paris. 

Another catechifin, that bids fair to be of confiderable ferviée 

to hufbandmen, their landlords, and the public, The author in- 

troduces a father inftruéting his fon in the feveral branches of huf 
bandry: and afterwards pathetically laments the abufe and cruelty 
of engroffing farms, and defcribes its effects in fucceffively degrad- 

‘ing. the poorer clafs of farmers to labourers, -idlers, vagrants, begs 

gars, and robbers. ~ » 


317. Lettres dune Chanoimefe de Lifbonne a Mieilcour, Offcier Frane 
(ica hhcien cois, précédes de guclques Reflexions. Paris. 

The well-known Portuguefe Letters, verfitied by Mr. Dorat, in 
avery affecting and matfterly manner. ‘ 
18, Recueil d’ Antiquités dans les Gaules enrichi de diverfes Planches-tt 

Figures, Plans, Cartes topographiques et autres Deffins, pour fervir & 

L'Intelligence des lnferiptious des Antiguités de feu-M. le Comte de Cay- 

lus. Par M. de la Sauvagere, &c. gto. (with 29 Plates.) Paris, ; 

Containing defigns of many decaying monuments of antiquity 
§n France, accurately drawn and judicioufly explaured. | 
19. Defcrizione pratica e teorica d' ux Medello di Macchina detto il Com- 

paffo per iftavaré fango e arena dai porti, dijeguato e fatto efeguir. 
_ ia Savona, .dal Padre Gidv. Domenico Gerta della aterme & 

Gefa, deditaia al nobilifimo fenore Giambattifta Grimaldi ; del fee 

renifimo Pier Francefco. In Genova, - at yrgekcna 

The contriver of this machine had: been furioufly cahumniated 
and oppofed before he was allowed.to benefit bis country.” But as 
M. Grimaldi, governor of .Sayona, and fon to the 'doge of Genoa, 
engaged, in cafe of a mifcarriage, to pay for the model ; it Was pur- 
chafed by the town of Savona, which now enjoys. the profpect of 
cone its harbour foon ¢eleared and and reltored -by its prodigious 
effects. = ’ 

20. Tradufion en Profe de,Catulle, Tibulle, ef Gallus ; pari’ Auteur 
des Soireés Helvetiennes et des Tableaux.: Paris. ° 

Rather elegant than faithful, — : 

t+.) Q 4 ar. Hif- 
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21. Hifoire des Diables modernespar | feu M. Adolphus, Jusf Anglots 
Do&eur en Ddédécine. Troifieme Edit. 8vo. Cleves. ¢ 
This hiftoriographer of modern devils feems to havé béen 4 
native of Cleve. In. his opinion the morals of his fellow-citizens, 
and efpecially thefe of the fair-fex, had been exceedingly corrupted 
by the officers of the French garrifon during the late war. He, 
therefore, confiders them as fo many emiffaries of Satan, part of 
whofe hiftory he draws up from his archives in the college of the 
Jefuits at Paris, and refpeétfully infcribes it to the king of Pruffia, 
The reformation of the morals of his native town, however, ap- 
pears not to have been his fole purpofe in writing this volume... It 
was alfo intended to ferve its author for an opiate during the an- 
omy of the gout. Duplex ergo, nay, triplex libelli dos eft: at 
eaft, we may hope it has exhilarated fome gloomy [{plenetic mo- 
ments of its writer. | 
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22- Poems on various SubjeGs, Religious and Mcral, By Phillis 
Wheatley, Negro Servant to Mr. John Wheatley of Botton, ix 
New-Zngland. 8vo. 25. 6d. fewed. A. Bell. 

HE Negroes of Africa are generally treated as a dull, igno- 
rant, and ignoble race of men, fit only to be flaves, and 
incapable of any confiderable attainments in the Jiberal arts and 

{ciences. A poet or a poetefs amongft them, of any tolerable 

genius, would be a prodigy in literature.—Phillis Wheatley, the 

author of thefe poems, is this literary phenomenon. She was 
carried from Africa to America in the year 1761, when fhe was 
between feven and eight years of age. In about fixteen months 
time, without any initruétion, befides what fhe received in her 
matter’s family, fhe was able to {peak the Englith language, and 
read the Bible with furprifing facility. In 1765 fhe wrotea 
letter to the rev. Mr. Occom, the Indian minifter, then in 

England ; and foon afterwards began to make fome attempts 

in poetry. : 

_ The pieces, of which this little volume confifts, are the pro- 

duétions of her leifare moments. And though they are not re- 

markably beautiful, they have too much merit to be throwh 
afide, as trifling and worthlefs effufions. ie 
The following piece may ferve as a fpecimen: it is the firft, 
but not fuperior to fome others, in this collection. 
‘ Mecenas, you, beneath the myrtle fhade, 
Read o’er what poets fung, and fhepherds play'd, 
What felt thofe poets but you feel the fame ? 
Does not your foul poffefs the facred flame? 
Their noble ftrains your equal genius fhares 
In fofter language, and diviner airs. : 
* While Homer paints, lo! circumfus‘d in air, | 
Celeftial gods in mortal forms appear ; 
Swift as they move hear each recefs rebound, 


Heav'n quakes, earth trembles, and the fhores refound. 
Great 
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Great fire of verfé, béforé thy Mortabeyes, . 
The lightnings blaze acrofs thé vaulted fkies, , 
And, as the thunder fhakes the heav‘nly plains, 

A deep-felt horror thrills through all my veins. 
When gentler ftrains demand thy graceful fong, 
The length’ning line moves languifhing along. 
When great Patroclus courts Achilles’ aid, 

The grateful tribute of my tears is paid ; 

Prone on the fhore he feels the pangs of love, 
And itern Pelides’ tend'reft paffions move, 

__ * Great Maro’s ftrain in heav’nly numbers flows, 
The Nine-infpire, and all the bofom glows. 

O could I rival thine and Virgil’s page, 

Or claim the Mufes with the Mantuati faze; 

$Sddn the fame beauties fhould my mind adorn, 
find the fame ardors in my foul fhould butn: 
Then fhould my fong in bolder notes arife, 

And all my numbers pleafingly furprize ; 

But here I fit; and mourn a grov’ling ‘mind, 

_ That fain would mount, onl ride upon the wind. 

‘ Not you, my friend, thefe plaintive ftrains become, 
Not you, whofe bofom is the Mufes home; 

When they from -tow'ring Helicon retire, 
Zney fan in you the bright immortal fire; 

t f, lefs happy, cannot raife the fong, 
The fault ring mrufie diés upon my tongue. 

* The happier Terence all the choir infpir'd, 
His foul replenifh’d, and bis bofom fir’d; 
But fay, ye Mufes, why this partial grace, 

To one alone of Afric’s fable race ; 
From age to age tranfmitting thus. his name 
With the firit glory in the rolls.of: fame ? 
‘ Thy virtues, great Mecenas'! fhall be fung 
In praife of him, from whom thofe virtues fprung s 
-. ‘While blooming wreaths around thy temples fpread, 
‘Pil fnatch a laurel from thine honour’d head, 
While you indulgent {mile upon the deed. 
_ © As long as Thames in ftreams majeftic flows, 
Or Naiads in their oozy beds repofe, 
While Pheebus reigns above the ftarry train, 
While bright Aurora purples o’er the main, 
So long, great fir, the Mafe thy praife thall fing, 
$o long thy praife fhall make Parnaffus ring; 
_ Then grant, Macenas, thy paternal rays, 

Hear me propitious, and defend my lays.’ 


‘There are feveral lines in this piece, which would be no dif- 
credit to-an-Enplith poet. The whole is indeed extraordinary, 
‘eonfidered as the production of a young Negro, who was, but 
-@ few years fince, an illiterate barbarian. ‘The author appeats 
tobe Of a ferious, and religious turn of mind. Her poems are 
for the moft part of that caft.—Their aathentitity'is attefted 
‘by feveral’ gentlemen ‘of the mott refpeftable chara@er in Bolton. 


5 33. Eves 
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23. Evelina: a’ Poem. By John Huddleftone Wynne, Gent, 
4to. 25.6d. Riley. 

The heroine of this poem is the daughter of Caradoc, or Ca- 
raétacus, a Britifh prince, who, when her father was betrayed 
into the hands of the Romans, expired upon the fpot, from 
the horror with which fhe was affected at the cataftrophe of her 
family and country. The Druids are here reprefented as de- 
pofiting the remains of the unfortunate princefs in a deep valley 
near the foot of Snowdon, where the author informs us. that a 
farcophagus has been difcovered, on which were infcribed in 
rude charaéters the name of Evelina; an incident which gave 
occafion to the poem. The funeral proceffion and lamentation 
of the Druids are defcribed in a ftrain of elegy which in- 
{pires a reverential awe, and,is agreeably foothing to the 
imagination. This fubje&t, however, conftitutes the fmalleft 
part of the poem; for the author afterwards introduces a de- 
{cription of the moft remarkable parts of Cambria, or Wales, 
with a fhort prophetic view of fome of the tranfaétions in Britain 


fubfequent to the time of Evelina. 


24. Lhe Pantheon, a Poem, tow 25.6d. _ Williams. 


The fcene of public entertainment, which, is the fubjeét of this 
poem, affords a.large field for the exercife of poetical Jicence; 
and in fo motley.a company as that/at the Pantheon, many muft 
be the objeéts both of panegyric and fatire....To-defcribe faith- 
fully the feveral characters, however, requires fuch a rigid re- 
gard to juftice as we fcarcely can expe& ‘to find in thofe kinds 
of defcription where truth is fo often Aacrificed ‘to pidturefque 
reprefentation, and beauties and. blemifhes are magnified, ac- 
cording to the prejudice or caprice of the aughors, We-cannot, 
rm. admit that this bard. chara&terifes with impartiality ; 
but confidering him even.as void of prepoffeffion,, his prétenfion 
to poetical merit.is very inconfiderable. — 7 


25. An Ode, Jacred to the Memory of the late right hon George 
Lord Lyttelton. 4to. 15. \.Dodfley. . - 4 
We fincerely regret'the event which has‘piven oceafion to this 
Ode, and with to fee it lamented in ftrains’ worthy of the ami- 
able virtues and diftinguifhed abilities of the ‘lately deceafed 
Jord Lyttelton; but this produétion, though’ well intended, is 
not a fufficient tribute to the memory'of fo great a man. _ 


26. The City-Patricians, A Poem. 410.25. 64. Allene... 
The author of, this rhapfody appears to. be the fame: notable 
genius who, fome time dince dealt his effufions among. the mém- 
bers of two great affemblies. The theme..with, which} henow 
‘amufes himfelf' is the court of aldesmen; among whom he like- 
wife —diftributes: his. praife and:.cenfure,, with a lavith, ang 
undifcerning hand. Should he turn his attention to the 
re ' body 
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body of liverymen, what a glorious, but fuitable fubje& will 

they afford to fuch poetical abilities! , 

27. Surry Triumphant :. or the Kentith-Mens Defeat. A new 
Ballad ; being a Parody on Chevy-Chace. 4fo. 15. Johnfon. 

_ This ballad is founded on a late cricket-match between the 

men of Surry and Kent, in which the former, it appears, were 

victorious. The author has not unhappily parodied the cele- 

brated model, Chevy Chace, by which he has conftruéted his 
em ; though the prefervation of fimilarity was rendered more 

difficult by a itri€&t adherence to truth, whereby he profeffes to 


have been guided. 
In conformity to the rule, that an heroic poem fhould be 


founded upon fome important precept of morality, adapted to 
the conftitution of the country in which the poet, writes, our 
author endeavours to inculcate, that idlegames fhould not be 
practifed in the time of harveft; a precept which certainly me- 
rits the attention, of thofe who may hereafter, engage in fuch 


Sports. fav 
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28. The Macaroni: a Comedy. As it is performed at the Theatre 
Royal in York. 8vo. 15. 6d.. Nicoll. | 

After being expofed to public ridicule in a variety of lights, 
a perfon under the title of a Macaroni is here, produced upon the 
ftage: Extreme felf-love, pufillanimity, and, effeminacy, are 
the qualities which diftinguifh his character; thefe, we muft 
acknowledge, are not unhappily defcribed.. With refpeét to the 
fcenes where the Macaroni is aot introduced, . the comedy is ra- 
ther of the ferious than humorous kind. ... .... 


29. The Pantheonites. A Dramatic Entertainment. As performed 
at the Theatre-Royal in the Hay-Market., 80.15. Beil. - 
The principal characters in this piece are Drugger, a tobac~ 
conift, and his wife; who, upon receiving information that a 
ticket which they had in the lottery was drawn a 20,000l. prize, 
immediately began to affect the manners of people of rank, and 
to Jaunch into every fafhionable extravagance. The repré- 
fentation of their ridiculous behavigur is continued through two 
aéts, with a great degree of merit. It is at length difcovered 
that a miftake had been committed by the lottery-office keeper, 
in announcing the prize to Drugger’s ticket, when it belonged 
to one which was the property of Mrs. Drugger’s filter. ” 


POE EO NE Een 
30. The Fafbionable Friend, a Novel. 2 vols. u2mo. 6s. Becket, 
_ When the ancient. romances: were exploded, and pictures of 
real life were fubftituted in. their ftead, fuch.a- variety of cha- 
raters and incidents.prefented .themfelves, that novel-writers 


eafily met with materials; a wide field was opened for them to 


Kange in, and they might avoid treading in each others = 
ut 


* “ : 
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But fince almoft every track is become beaten, asthors -arg 
obliged to make the moft of what is left them; for this reafon 
moft of ourJater novels are very barren of incidents, and the 
Writers feet to aith lefs at diverlying their tales, than at works 
ing up 4 fingle citcumftance in the moft ftriking manner. In 
that before us we have Hetle variéty ; but the author of it en- 
deavorrs to itttereft us in behalf of injured innocence, by 
jaisting the misfortunes of his heroine im the ftrenge colours. 
nthis hé certainly facceeds, as the reader who is fuftéptible 
of pity will {carcely perofe this little tele without émotions of 
. A critical reader will, it-istrue, be offended with fome 
inconfiftencies and improbabilities, which the writer, had he 
‘been careful im forming thé plan of his Work, might ¢éafil 
have avoided. To tame only one—thé fecret of Hénriétea’s Miar- 
viage fhe could not think of revealing, even to fave her repatation, 
‘at atime when the lofs of it was pécaliarly unfortenate, her 
helband having (as the writés to her moft intimate friend) laid 
his commands upom her never to Kave my othe? entrufied with 
the fecret; yet when that hufband entrofts the fecret to a fiend} 
whom he requeffs'to take'care of ‘his wife im his abfence, and 
mentions that if the fecret were known to his father, his in- 
evitable ruin would be the confeqaence, that friend writes the 
whole ftory to avother friend, and contihues to correfpond with 
Dit on the fubje&. ‘Hentietta’s fervants are alfo enrrufted with 
‘this fecret, and yet it is of fach éonfequénce, that when the 
hufband was long abfent, when he feceived no anfwérs to rhe 
Jerters he wroté both to his wife and his friend, fave“one in 
which that friend gave him fome diftvefitig hints, he coald 
procure no ia forina on concerfiing his wife, becaufe he wéakd 
not entroft any friend with the fecret of: his- marriage. ae 
\ Ifa reader will.excufe thefe and a few other inconfiltencies, 
fome of whieh. materially affe& the flory, he will mot think an 
hour or two ii employed in the perufal of thefe volumes. 


"pie The Hermitag?: a Britith Story. 2-v0ls. 12m0. 6s. Bell. 

There is fomething interefting in this Britith Story, and it 
would be in many places.affecting, did not the darhes of the 
langoage, detlroy the pathos of the fentiment. Had, the ftory 
been related with morse fimplicity it wonld have appeared to 
much greater advantage: but it is, with all its inflations, of 
ftyle, a compoftion which does no didcredit to the underftanding 
or feelings of the author... ae 920 Of 


32. The Friends. 2:vols. yamox+6s. Bell. 

_ The letters in thefe volumes have, in general, no.fmall degree 
of merit. They abound with jaticious obfervations, ftrongly, and 
often happily, ¢xprefied. Hf all the epiftolary produdctiong of 
this feribbling’ age were as unexceptionable, the reviewing of 
them would be’ rather a pleafant than- a! painful employment, - 


MIS$- 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


33. Sacimanifm draaghe to the: Toff: or Jefus Chri proved to be 
either the Adorable God, or. Notorious Impoflor. By John Mac- 
gowan. Sve. 15. 64: Keith. : 

The defign of thefe letters is to thew, firft, that the dofrine 
of Mohemmed, and that of Dr. Pricttley are precifely the fame, 
with refpect to the Trinity, and the perfon of fefas Chrift, both 
reprefenting Chrift as a mere ‘man like themfelves ; that, {e- 
¢ondly, if the doctor’s hypothefis be true, Mohammed was 4 
more confiftent prophet than David, [faiah, and al the reft of 
the Jewith prophets ; that he was eyen a better preacher than 
Chrift and all his apoftles ; that he was more tender of the di- 
vine character, and more zealous for the glory of God, than alt 
the prophets, or than Chrift and his apoftfes, and, confequently, 
that he gave better proof of the divinity of his miffion, than 
Chrift gave of his; that, upon the fame principle, the world 
has received more extenfive and lafting advantages from Mo- 
hammed than from Jefus Chrift; and that, in fhort, if Chrift 
was but a mere man, he was an arrant impoftor,. a notorious 
blefphemer, and as fuch, mot juftly condemned by the Jewith 
Sanhedrim, and ftill rejeéted by their offspring. 

There is novelty, and a poignancy in this writer’s train of 
reafoning. | 


34- 4 Genzral Hiftory of Ireland. From the earlisf Accounts te: 
the prefent Time, by John Huddleftone Wynne, Gent. 2 wels. 
Sve 105. 64. boards. Riley. 

A General Hiftory of Ireland, from the earlief period to 

‘the reign of George HI. comprifed in the compafs of two 

volumes oftavo, is fuch a work as mutt afford a very imperfe& 

account of the tranfaétions of that country, even allowing the 
compiler to have made the moft economical ufe of the limits 
pre(cribed to his undertaking, Mr. Wynne, however, feems: 
to have paid fo little attention to this circumftaace, that, ex- 
travagantly narrow as the bounds of his abridgement are, he 
has increafed its deficiency by indulging himfelf in declamatory: 
digreflions entirely foreign to his fubje&t. We with we could 
not add, that the work alfo difcovers unjaftifiable qmiflions, 

and fuch inaccuracies as render the. narrative worfe than im- 

perfea. 

35+ An IntroduGion to the Knowledge and Ufe of Maps; renderea’ 

eafy ant familiar 10 any Capacity. izmo. 33. Crowder. 
This fmall-but elegant Introduétion to the Knowledge and 

Ufe-of Maps, dedicated to his royal highnefs the bifhop of Of- 

naburgh, the author, or rather authorefs, for we have fome 

reafon to believe it is the work of a female pen, informs the 
reader, was compiled chiefly with regard to thofe young gene 


tlemen and ladies who have a tafte for geography, and 4 
cicee will- 
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willing to attain the firft principles thereof in the moft natural 
and eafy manner. ,‘ It is a: ftudy held in the higheft regard, 
and looked upon as the moft effential and polite part of edu- 
cation, entertaining and ufeful to ar ladies, as well as to 

entlemen, and to all thofe who are bred up to the learned pro. 
effions. ‘The fair fex may intermingle thefe 4mufements with 
the operations of the neédle, and the knowledge of a domeftic 
life. In a word, this ufeful fcience has ever been held in the 
higheft eftimatien in the moft refined courts, and politeft nations 
in the world, and is honoured at this time with peculiar at- 
tention by feveral of the younger part of our prefent illuftrious 
royal family.’ 

In the courfe of this performance the reader will, we appre- 
hend, be agreeably entertained with a general and accurate de- 
fcription of the hemifpheres of the earth, the ufe of thofe maps 
which reprefent the fubdivided world into its four quarters, Eu- 
rope, Afia, Africa, and America ; the properties of the feveral 
inhabitants of the earth, with many other curious and intereft- 
ing geographical articles, to which we may alfo add the inge- 
nious writer’s explication of the nature of longitude, which is 
thus: ‘ Suppofe we fail from London exaétly at 12 o'clock at 
noon (at which time the fun is on our meridian) and proceed 
by the compafs till after fome days ; we wifh to know our longi- 
tude, we therefore look at our time-piece, and find that it is 
exactly 10 o’clock im the morning; but by obferving the fun 
we difcover it is noon, or precifely 12 o’clock; that luminary 
then being due fouth, or at its meridian height, and confequently 
at that place makes.it mid-day, or-12 o’clock. The time-piece 
at this inftant making it only 10 o’clock in the morning ; and 
the fun proving it to be 12 o’clock, makes 2 hours difference 
between the fun and time-keeper, and fhows that we arez 
hours eaftward * of London, or 30 degrees eaft longitude, which 
is equal to 1800 miles (reckoning 60 miles to a degree). The 
difficulty which formerly arofe in truly afcertaining the longi- 
tude, was occafioned by the irregularity of our watches and 
time-keepers, which is now much remedied by that excellent 
time-piece contrived by Mr. Harrifon, for which his labours 
were liberally rewarded by the government.” 

We recommend this Introduétion to the Knowledge and Ufe 
of Maps, as extremely neceflary for thofe who, unacquainted 
with the principles of geography, are defirous of obtaining 
an ample knowledge of that {cience, without the affiftance of a 
matter, 

36. Confiderations on the Ufe and Abuse of Antimonial Medicines in 
Fewers, and other Diforders. 8vo. 1s. Murray. 
The attempt of fome empiric to impofe on the public credulity.” 





* Had the time-keeper pointed to two in the afternoon, it would 
prove we had been two hours, or 30 deg. weft of London, or weft 
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longitude. 
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37. The Univerfal Botanif and Nurferyman, By Richard Wetton, 
Ej. Vel. Il]. 8vo. 6s. Bell. ‘ 


-In this volurhe Mr. Wefton continues to execute his ufefal 
undertaking according to the concife plan on which he fet 
forth. He ftill reftriéts himfelf to the moft charateriftic de- 
{criptions of each vegetable, and avoids a multiplicity of fyno- 
nymous names, The great labour and attention required in a 
work of this nature, can be conceived only by thofe who are 
acquainted with the fubje& ; and all fuch will be ready to ‘ac- 
knowledge the merit and utility of this botanical produétion. 


38. A Faithful Narrative of the Converfion and Death of Count 
Struenfee, late Prime Minifter of Denmark; together with Leto 
ters of bis Parents to Him, and alfo a Letter of bis own; wherein 
he relates how he came to alter bis Sentiments of Religion. Pubs 
lifoed by D. Munter. To which is added, the Hiftory of Count 

_ Enevold Brandt, from rhe time of bis Imprifonment to his Death. 
Sue. 45. fewed. Linde. 


The title of this work will fcarcely bias the reader in its fa- 
vour. Moft of thofe accoufits, which are given of the con- 
verfion of hardened finners, are the produétions of weak, en- 
thufiaftic writers, and are filled with trifling details, dreams, vi- 
fions, and pious reveries. 

Thefe narratives are not of that defpicable charafter. They 
are fober and fenfible performances; but, at the fame time, a 
little infipid and prolix. The former confifts of thirty-eight 
conferences, on almoft all the practical and fpeculative doc- 
trines of Chriftianity, by which Struenfee was entirely reclaimed 
from his irreligious principles. ‘The latter is not fo extenfive. 
and circumftantial. | 

We have no reafon to queftion their authenticity. Dr. Man. 
ter and Dr. Hee, to whom they are afcribed, are faid to be 
two eminent divines at Copenhagen, who were appointed by 
the king of Denmark: to attend the two ftate prifoners, Stru- 
enfee and Brandt, 


39. The Mariner’s Infirufor: being an eafy and expeditious Method, 
avhereby a Mafter may teach the Art of Navigation in a foort 
Time: defigned chiefly for those Perfons who cannot /pare more 
Time in learning it than is abfolutely necefary. By William 
Puddicombe. 120. 35. 6d. Law. a 
It does not appear from the work before us that either the 

ambition of becoming an author, or the hopes of adding any 

thing very new to the fubject, indaced Mr. Puddicombe to pre- 
fent this fmall treatife to the public, his chief defign being ra- 
ther to aft thofe who cannot fpare more time in learning the 
eflential branches of the nautical fcience than is abfolutely 
neceffary for that purpofe. We may indeed reafonably fuppofe 
that an art fo very interefting to mankind as navigation = 

tainly 
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tainly is, muft long before this time have received evety im- 
provement which hyman fagacity could poflibly fuggeft ; yer; 
on the other hand, even compilations from other authors, when 
properly executed by perfons well experienced in the praétice, 
and fufficiently fkilled in the theory of this art, cannot fail of 
proving eztremely ufefyl to the young imduftrious feaman, 
With this view our author has prefumed to add another book 
to the amazing number already extant upon the fubjeé of nas 
vigation. ‘ Having, he fays, when a fea-faring man, frequently 
obferved that many had been deterred from acquiring a fufficient 
knowledge in this art, by the time and trouble, as well as ex- 
pence, ufually required in learning it, the common methods of 
teaching it in our fchools requiring longer ftudy and application 
than would have been confiftent with their convenience and 
circumftances ; this induced me to attempt a fhorter method of 
conveying the neceflary inftrutions for this purpofe, by omit- 
ing fuch particulars in others books on this fubject as I deemed 
foperfluous and unneceffary for fuch perfons as above defcribed, 
and for whom this treatife is chiefly defigned ; or by altering 
the order in which fome others are commonly taught, where I 
thought it might be thereby rendered more eafy and intelli- 
gible to the learner, and confequently enable him to make a 
more expeditious progrefs in the acquifition of all that might 
be abfolutely for his purpofe.’? How far the author has fucceeded 
in this attempt, the work itfelf muf evince; we are however 
of opinion that the common problems relating to plane, tra- 
verfe, and Mercator’s failing, together with the rules for work 
ing an obfervation, and finding the variation of the compafs by 
the fun’s azimuth or amplitude, are here exemplified in a very 
judicious and comprehenfive method ; to which we may add, 
that the form of keeping a journal at fea, correcting the dead- 
reckoning by an obfervation, with many other requifites ne- 
ceffary to be known, in order to keep an exaét account of @ 
fhip’s way, Mr. Puddicombe has treated of in a {fatisfactory 


manner, 


40. The Art of Playing at Skittles: or, the Laws of Nine-Pins. 
difplayed. By A. Jones, Ef. 12m. 1s. Wilkie. 

We are fo very little acquainted with the game which is the 
fubject of this treatife, that we cannot take upon us to de- 
liver any opinion concerning the rules prefcribed by Mr. Jones, 
though we entertain no doubt but they may prove ufeful to 
thofe who are defirous of acquiring a proficiency at Nine 
Pins. We muft therefore leave others to jydge of goes and 
tips, while we quit the fkittle-ground as fait as we can, , 











